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WHO  IS  KOOKY? 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  of  March  the  Senate 
ratified  the  controversial  consular  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  a  needless  treaty  from  the  Amer- 
ican point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  we  had 
Soviet  consulates  here  before  and  the 
Soviets  had  allowed  us  one  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  only  reason  they  were  closed  was 
that  the  Soviet  Union  chose  to  close  them 
in  1948  when  we  refused  to  turn  over  to 
them  a  woman,  Mrs.  Oksana  Kasenkina, 
whom  they  had  held  prisoner  and  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Soviet  consulate  in 
New  York  by  jumping  out  a  third  story 
window  (see  page  54). 

Consulates  could  have  been  reopened 
at  any  time  since  then  without  any  new 
treaty,  if  the  Soviet  Union  had  simply 
elected  to  reverse  its  action  in  closing  them 
in  1948. 

Our  new  treaty  rewards  the  Soviets  for 
their  exemplary  (?)  past  performance  by 
giving  them  a  new  and  dangerous  degree 
of  immunity  that  they  did  not  have  in 
1948.  Thanks  to  ratification  of  the  treaty 
the  Soviets  now  have  a  net  gain  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  outrageous  actions  in  1948. 
That  is  what  Mrs.  Kasenkina's  wounds 
have  finally  produced. 

We  noted  in  this  space  last  month  that 
the  Senate  would  probably  ratify  the 
treaty  anyway.  We  had  a  nose  count.  We 
also  had  evidence  of  a  determined  effort 
to  ratify  it  faat  before  public  opinion 
could  congeal  more  ert'ectiveiy  against  it. 
(Senate  mail  already  ran  very  heavily 
against  the  treaty.)  Last  month  we  cited 
the  way  the  American  Legion's  testimony 
against  the  treaty  was  publicly  distorted. 

But  it  is  too  easy  to  cry  "distortion!" 
The  last  letter  we  received  from  a  Legion- 
naire who  formed  his  opinion  from  the 
press  coverage  of  our  testimony  was  from 
a  Marylander  who,  based  on  what  he  read 
in  the  papers,  called  our  testimony  against 
the  treaty  "right  wing  lies."  We  promised 
you  last  month  to  let  you  read  our  testi- 
mony yourself.  It  appears  on  page  28  of 
this  issue. 

You  can  read  it  yourself — without  any 
"interpreters"  muddying  it — and  judge  for 
yourself  whether  this  is  competent  testi- 
mony or  the  work  of  some  Legion  kooks, 
as  it  was  made  out  to  be. 

When  you  read  the  testimony  you  will 
note  that  a  Vienna  conference  has  pro- 
posed a  standard  international  consular 
treaty,  that  does  not  include  the  special 
immunity  in  our  Soviet  treaty. 

This  Legion  reminder  caused  a  lot  of 
scurrying  in  the  Senate  committee  that 
wasn't  shown  on  TV  last  February.  Some- 
body didn't  seem  to  be  up  on  the  Vienna 
convention.  The  United  States  has  so  far 
ignored  ratification  of  the  Vienna  pro- 
posal, which  22  nations  have  now  adopted. 

You  will  also  read  our  warning  that 
the  Soviet  treaty  sets  a  precedent  to  un- 
dermine both  the  Vienna  proposal  and  our 


existing  consular  treaties  with  our  best 
friends  abroad. 

You  will  read  our  questioning  of  the 
need  to  rush  the  Soviet  treaty  through  so 
fast;  of  the  need  for  haste  in  the  Senate 
to  grant  a  declared  enemy  more  immunity 
than  we  grant  our  friends — without  at 
least  first  considering  the  Vienna  proposal. 
You  will  find  no  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, but  the  Soviet  treaty  has  been 
pushed  through  with  all  predicated  speed. 

All  is  not  yet  lost,  however.  When  it 
was  urging  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the 
State  Department  kept  saying  that  the 
treaty  itself  didn't  provide  for  opening  any 
consulates,  but  only  set  the  conditions 
under  which  they  might  be  opened.  That 
was  a  way  of  either  pretending  or  claim- 
ing that  the  treaty  was  only  a  scrap  of 
paper  from  the  start.  The  President  can 
now  prove  that  that  wasn't  a  deceit  by 
opening  no  consulates  under  this  treaty. 

THIS  MONTH'S  LESSON 

THE  professor's  lesson  this  month  is  on 
the  meaning  of  "escalation."  If  you  are 
a  trusting  soul  you  may  believe  some  of 
our  educated  illiterates  when  they  use  this 
as  a  "bad"  word,  signifying  "new  Ameri- 
can aggression"  and  a  basic  change  of  pol- 
icy toward  stepping  up  the  war  in  Vietnam 
beyond  original  declarations. 

But  escalation  is  a  "good"  thing,  it  al- 
ways corrects  injustice,  and  its  purpose  is 
to  hold  to  a  fixed  policy.  See  Webster: 

Escaiation:  an  increase  to  offset  an  un- 
just discrepancy. 

A  good  example  is  a  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  a  union  contract,  so  that  if  price 
rises  create  an  "unjust  discrepancy"  the 
escalation  clause  will  provide  an  increase 
in  wages  to  keep  the  original  intent  the 
same. 

When  military  operations  against  South 
Vietnam  inside  North  Vietnam  were  in- 
creased, the  foe  imposed  a  "cost-of-living" 
increase  on  the  war.  We  escalated,  bomb- 
ing the  north  to  offset  the  "unjust  discrep- 
ancy," and  thus  keeping  our  policy  stable 
— ie:  to  guarantee  the  independence  of 
South  Vietnam. 

When  the  foe  charged  at  our  Marines 
through  the  facetiously-named  Demili- 
tarized Zone,  he  created  an  "unjust  dis- 
crepancy," by  utilizing  a  supposed  neu- 
tral zone.  We  escalated,  pouring  heavy  ar- 
tillery into  the  zone,  thus  tending  to  offset 
the  new  "unjust  discrepancy"  and  keeping 
our  existing  policy  stable. 

At  present,  the  enemy  is  using  "neutral" 
Cambodia  for  massive  military  operations. 
Some  escalation  there  is  needed  to  put 
things  back  in  balance.  Every  day  that  we 
don't  escalate  in  Cambodia,  that  ought  to 
be  news.  It  can  only  be  a  failure  to  es- 
calate, in  the  face  of  a  discrepancy  that 
has  in  it  the  seeds  of  a  change  in  policy. 

RBP 
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After  the 
Boston 

convention  do 

something 

unconventional! 


Take  an  Eastern  vacation.  Fly 

Eastern  to  the  American  Legion 
convention  in  Boston  on  August 
25.  You'll  enjoy  our  gracious  ser- 
vice and  the  convenience  of  flying 
with  us.  At  the  convention  you'll 


be  busy,  one  activity  after  another. 
In  San  Juan,  Acapulco,  Miami, 
and  in  Boston  there's  always  a  lot 
to  see  and  do.  It's  that  way  in  all 
the  cities  Eastern  serves:  1 1 0  in  the 
U.S.,  Canada,  Puerto  Rico,  Mex- 
ico, The  Bahamas  and  Bermuda. 
But  once  the  convention  activity  is 
over,  we  suggest  you  do  something 
unconventional.  Take  some  extra 
time  and  enjoy  a  sun  drenched 
beach,  the  shade  of  a  palm  tree  or 
a  roUing  golf  course. 
No  matter  what  city  your  conven- 
tion is  in,  you're  close  to  another 
great  Eastern  vacation  spot.  For 
example,  Miami  is  a  few  hours 
from  Boston.  Include  your  family 
too.  Check  with  us  or  your  Travel 
Agent  about  our  special  Family 


Fares  and  discount  rates  before 
you  go  to  Boston.  Also  ask  us 
about  our  Charge-A-Trip*  plan. 
You  can  charge  air  fare,  hotels, 
meals,  almost  everything . . .  pay  as 
httle  as  $  1 0  per  month  and  take  as 
long  as  24  months  to  pay. 
It's  easy  to  enjoy  an  unconven- 
tional vacation  on  your  way  to  the 
American  Legion  convention  or 
on  your  way  back  when  you  fly 
with  Eastern. 


EASTERN 

*Charge-A-Trip  is  a  service  mark  of 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
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DATELINE  WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON— MOSCOW  WOOING? 
THE  PRICE  OF  AFFLUENCE. 
AND  NOW  AMENDMENT  26. 


Notwithstanding  the  unending  spate  of  Russian  verbiage 
castigating  the  United  States '  stand  in  Vietnam,  the 
indications  are  that  Washington  and  Moscow  are  warming 
up  to  each  other,  though  somewhat  gingerly. 

The  signs  of  the  times — hot-line  cooling  down  and  cold 
war  warming  up — are  to  be  observed  in  the  United 
States-Soviet  agreements  (despite  Congressional  reac- 
tion) dealing  with  space,  consular  privileges,  cultural 
exchanges,  and  direct  airline  flights.  The  two  nations 
have  also  been  getting  closer  on  questions  dealing 
with  proliferation  of  the  Big  Bombs  and  missile 
limitations. 

Some  observers  here  believe  that  the  recent  intima- 
tions of  chumminess  between  the  United  States  and 
the  USSR  result  not  only  from  Red  China's  heating  up, 
but  also  from  West  Germany  being  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  2,  West  Germany  has  been 
the  keystone   of  our  European  policy,  and  for  this 
reason,  reunification  of  Free  and  East  Germany  holds 
a  high  priority  in  our  foreign  policy.  Our  latest  ges- 
tures with  the  Russians,  however,  indicate  that  this 
"ain't  necessarily  so" — any  more. 

Suburbia,  symbol  of  the  great  American  affluence , 
embraces  the  nation's  best-equipped  schools,  fanciest 
swimming  pools  and  best-kept  lawns.  A  less-known  statis- 
tic ,  disclosed  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
is  that  during  1966  juvenile  arrests  in  U. S.  suburbs 
rose  11%  over  those  in  1965,  reflecting  a  higher  jump 
than  similar  detentions  of  youngsters  in  the  big  cities 
and  in  rural  communities. 

A  further  inspection  of  the  crime-index  trends,  as 
recorded  by  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  report  for  1966, 
reveals  that  in  comparison  with  1965,  most  classifica- 
tions of  crime  rose  a  greater  percentage  in  the 
pleasant-living  suburbs  as  against  our  teeming  cities 
and  slower-paced  rural  areas. 

For  the  population  as  a  whole  over  the  two-year 
period,  the  FBI  noted,  serious  crime  increased  11%, 
affecting  all  areas  of  the  country,  from  9%  in 
the  Northeast  to  13%  in  the  South. 

Every  year,  with  increasing  tempo ,  efforts  are  made 
to  amend  the  Constitution.  Even  with  the  greatest  of 
haste,  however,  the  changes  are  slov;  to  come  by  (and  one 
change — prohibition — was  repealed) . 

Nonetheless,  recent  adoption  of  the  25th  Amendment — 
covering  Presidential  succession  and  disability — has 
encouraged  supporters  of  other  proposed  modifications  of 
the  basic  law  of  the  land.  A  strong  contender  for  the 
next  amendment  appears  to  be  the  move  to  eliminate  the 
Electoral  College  in  favor  of  direct  election  of 
the  President. 

This  proposition,  talked  about  for  many  years,  has 
been  given  new  impetus  by  recent,  strong  endorsement  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  Last  year,  a  Gallup 
Poll  indicated  that  63%  of  the  people  favored  the  direct 
vote,  as  against  20%  in  opposition. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES: 

VIETNAM  STRUGGLE 

"If  we  have  the  common  will 
to  hold  together  and  get  on  with 
the  job,  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam might  be  the  last  great 
confrontation  of  the  post-war 
era."  Presidential  Asst.  Walt 
W.  Rostow. 

GOV'T  INFLUENCE 

"Anyone  who  thinks  that  the 
lines  of  influence  from  Wash- 
ington are  like  so  many  strings 
to  so  many  puppets  has  never 
been  on  the  pulling  end."  For- 
mer Presidential  Aide  Mc- 
George  Bundy. 

SENSITIVE  TO  CRITICISM 

"I've  never  seen  anyone  more 
sensitive  to  criticism  than,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  President, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
press."  Ex-Presidential  News 
Sec'y  Bill  D.  Meyers. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

"The  struggle  for  Latin 
American  economic  and  politi- 
cal emancipation  is  no  longer 
found  in  meetings  of  conspira- 
tors or  on  battlefields;  it  has 
shifted  to  our  factories  and 
universities."  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  President 
Felipe  Herrera. 

LIKE  MARRIAGE 

"Government  ...  is  some- 
thing like  marriage;  you  have 
to  work  at  it  to  make  it  suc- 
cessful. And  politics  is  the  way 
the  private  citizen  involves 
himself  in  the  processes  of 
government."  Republican  Sen. 
Hugh  Scott,  Pa. 

GOD  IS  DEMOCRATIC 

"God — the  Communist  com- 
mentators to  the  contrary — is 
clearly  democratic.  He  distri- 
butes brain-power  universally. 
But  he  quite  justifiably  expects 
us  to  do  something  efficient  and 
constructive  with  that  price- 
less gift."  Defense  Sec'y  Mc- 
Namara. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  jxirnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  services  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
ansu-ered.  c!«e  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
these  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices ichich  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  720  5th  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

CRISIS  IN  FOOD 

SIR:  Congratulations  on  an  excellent 
article  in  the  March  issue — "The  World's 
Crisis  in  Food  and  What  Must  Be  Done 
About  It."  As  one  who  shares  a  deep 
concern  about  the  pressing  challenge 
of  world  hunger,  I  salute  you  for  bring- 
ing this  subject  to  your  readers  in  such 
a  compelling  and  knowledgeable  pres- 
entation. 

Senator  George  McGovern  (S.  Dak.) 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry 
Washington,  D.C. 

SIR:  The  article  on  the  world's  food  crisis 
is  superb.  You  have  successfully  and 
dramatically  explained  the  new  U.S. 
food  aid  policy,  and  have  brought  to  the 
American  people  understanding  and 
awareness  of  a  problem  second  only  to 
the  threat  of  thermonuclear  war. 

"Self-help"  and  the  new  food  aid 
legislation  may  change  the  course  of 
history,  perhaps  helping  to  prevent  the 
deaths  of  millions  of  people.  Your  clarity 
and  thoroughness  have  focused  attention 
on  this  War  on  Hunger,  and  your  con- 
tribution brings  new  stature  to  The 
American  Legion. 

Edward  H.  Koenig,  Head 
International  Information  StafI 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  D.C. 

sir:  With  your  permission  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  plans  to  re- 
print your  March  article  on  the  food 
crisis  for  distribution  and  possible  re- 
puialication  in  abridged  form  in  English 
and  in  translations  outside  the  U.S.  and 
Canada. 

Mrs.  Frances  G.  Robinson 
Press  and  Publications  Services 
United  States  Information  Agency 
Washington,  D.C. 

sir:  As  a  former  president  of  a  land 
grant  college,  I  have  been  reading  arti- 
cles on  the  world's  food-population 
crisis  for  a  long  time,  but  yours  is  the 
best  popular  discussion  that  has  come 
to  my  attention.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Bell  Mission  to  the  Philippines  in  1950, 
and  have  had  other  food-production 
experience  in  S.E.  Asia,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  those  questions  that  arise  in 
the  mind  of  the  "common  Tao"  are  real 
stumpers.  To  an  American,  the  attitude 
of  the  Asian  farmer  that  increased  pro- 
duction is  against  his  personal  interest 


is  incomprehensible.  [The  article  ex- 
plained why  many  "hungry  land"  farm- 
ers could  suffer  if  they  improved  their 
crops.] 

The  outlook  is  bleak.  A  Cal  Tech 
scientist  was  recently  quoted  as  predict- 
ing genocide — the  large  nations  taking 
over  the  small,  weak  ones  as  they  fail 
to  solve  their  food  problems.  .  .  . 

The  advent  of  the  large  food  proces- 
sors into  the  dilemma  gives  hope  from 
both  the  humanitarian  standpoint  and 
the  political. 

A.  L.  Strand 
Corvallis,  Ore. 

sir:  Your  articles  on  the  world's  food 
crisis  and  Arlington's  "Old  Guard" 
(March)  are  excellent  and  most  in- 
formative to  all  members  of  the  Legion, 
as  well  as  to  the  general  public. 

The  food  article  serves  to  explain 
more  plainly  what  the  world  faces  in 
the  way  of  food  shortages  in,  I  am  afraid, 
the  not-too-distant  future.  I  have  trav- 
eled over  several  continents,  both  as  a 
soldier  and  a  civilian,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  presentation  was  accurate. 
The  article  on  Arlington  was  well-timed, 
indeed,  since  news  recently  reached  the 
public  that  burial  rites  there  are  to  be 
restricted,  evoking  a  fear  that  the  time 
may  come,  soon,  when  burials  there  will 
have  to  be  discontinued  altogether  due 
to  lack  of  space. 

Eugene  J.  Patterson 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

ARLINGTON'S  "OLD  GUARD" 

SIR:  I  would  like  to  compliment  you  on 
your  excellent  article,  "The  Story  of 
Arlington's  'Old  Guard'  Regiment."  One 
of  the  aspects  on  which  you  dwelled 
lightly  was  the  Old  Guard's  participa- 
tion in  the  various  ceremonies  that  take 
place  in  the  nation's  capital. 

I  am  proud  to  be  attached  to  the  Coast 
Guard's  branch  of  the  Presidential 
Honor  Guard,  which,  along  with  detach- 
ments from  the  other  four  services,  takes 
part  in  all  formal  military  ceremonies  at 
the  White  House,  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  plus  many  other  activities  in- 
cluding parades  and  drill  team  perform- 
ances. 

Although  the  Coast  Guard  has  the 
smallest  Honor  Guard,  our  many  hard 
hours  of  practice,  plus  "spit  and  polish," 
leave  a  lasting  impression  on  the  large 
number  of  foreign  dignitaries  who  visit 
Washington  each  year. 

SA  Paul  F.  Wilsbach 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Ceremonial  Honor 
Guard  and  Drill  Team 
Alexandria,  Va. 

THE  FEINBERG  LAW 

sir:  National  Commander  Davis  was 
conservative  and  kind  in  his  pungent, 
well-chosen  article  in  your  March  issue 
on  the  New  York  State  Feinberg  Law 
{Turn  to  next  page) 


<c)  mm  msTiiiEftv  co.,  lootsviui.  kv. 
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being  declared  vmconstitutional,  on  Jan. 
23,  1967,  by  a  5-4  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

On  April  2,  1965,  in  an  opinion  written 
by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment had  usurped  the  rights  of  the 
several  states  to  enact  criminal  syndi- 
calism statutes  to  protect  the  states  from 
the  Communist  Party  teaching  the  vi- 
olent overthrow  of  this  government  by 
force  and  violence.  The  Smith  Act  was 
the  superseding  statute.  The  case  was 
Pennsylvania  v.  Steve  Nelson.  This  leg- 
islative decision,  and  many  since  then 
by  the  same  court,  were  made  despite 
the  9th  and  10th  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  which  leave  to  the  states 
and  the  people  rights  and  powers  not 
specifically  enumerated  or  delegated  to 
the  federal  government  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

How  long  must  this  nation  experience 
Communist  subversion  before  our  Con- 
gress purchases  glasses  containing  cor- 
rectly fitted  lenses,  uncolored  by  pink 
or  red,  to  the  end  that  five  Justices  of 
our  Court  of  Last  Resort  will  not  be  so 
myopic  as  to  ignore  these  Amendments 
and  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Stanley  M.  Doyle,  Associate  Justice 
Supreme  Court 
State  of  Montana 
Helena,  Mont. 


WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  SOLDIERS 

SIR:  Your  article,  "General  Washington 
and  His  Soldiers"  (February),  was  an 
especially  good  article  in  an  issue  of 
many  good  articles,  and  the  illustrations 
by  Charles  Waterhouse  were  splendid. 

I  don't  think  I  have  ever,  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion,  written  to  a  magazine 
complimenting  the  contents,  but  permit 
me  to  do  so  at  this  time. 

Judge  F.  Ryan  Duffy 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

CARING  FOR  VETERANS:  VIETNAM 

SIR:  National  Commander  Davis'  "A  Re- 
port From  Vietnam"  in  your  February 
issue  noted  the  work  of  the  voluntary 
Vietnam  Legion  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  South  Vietnam's  war  veterans  and 
their  families,  and  noted  that  South 
Vietnam  "has  no  Veterans  Administra- 
tion." We  do  now  have  a  Ministry  of 
Veterans  Affairs,  though  it  was  only  a 
few  months  old  when  Mr.  Davis  was 
here  last  fall.  It  celebrated  its  first  anni- 
versary on  March  1,  1967.  Its  duties  in- 
clude: 

To  prepare  laws  to  govern  or  establish 
policies  and  agencies  in  the  interest  of 
our  war  veterans,  their  families  and  sur- 
vivors; 

To  encourage  private  activities  in  the 
interest  of  our  war  veterans; 


To  coordinate  activities  of  other  min- 
istries as  they  touch  on  the  welfare  of 
veterans. 

Three  dependent  agencies  have  been 
attached  to  the  Ministry:  The  National 
Institute  of  Rehabilitation;  the  Conva- 
lescent Homes  for  Disabled  Servicemen, 
and  the  National  Wards'  School. 

Tang-Min-Chau,  Press  Officer 
Ministry  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
Saigon 

Republic  of  Viet-Nam 

THE  JEEP 

sir:  Thank  heaven  Lyman  Nash  in  his 
article,  "The  True  History  of  the  Ugly, 
Lovable  Jeep"  (February),  didn't  refer 
to  the  one  thing  that  caused  more  head- 
aches than  anything  else  when  it  came  to 
maintenance  of  the  jeep,  and  that's  an 
advertisement  early  in  the  jeep's  career 
showing  a  driver  flying  over  the  brow  of 
a  hill  with  all  four  wheels  off  the  ground 
— a  stimt  every  GI  immediately  tried 
when  he  got  his  hands  on  a  jeep.  Not 
only  did  this  cause  countless  mainte- 
nance problems,  it  caused  hospital 
business  to  pick  up  considerably.  Any- 
way, it  was  a  delightful  story. 

H.  R.  Karner 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

sir:  Thanks  to  Lyman  Nash  for  a  de- 
lightfully retrospective  piece  of  report- 
ing in  his  article  on  the  history  of  the 
ugly  jeep. 

Lyle  G.  Bounous 
Edinhurg,  Tex. 


Special  offer  to  pipe  smokers 
who  smoke  theseLrands 


Prince 
Albert 


First  of  all,  congratulations  on  your  good 
taste. They're  fine  tobaccos  every  one. 

But  I'll  bet  that,  like  most  pipe  smok- 
ers, every  so  often  you  get  the  urge  to 
try  something  different. 

And  so  Kentucky  Club  Mixture  makes 
this  offer.  If  you're  in  the  mood  to  try  a 
remarkably  mild  and  aromatic  mixture, 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  brands  in  Amer- 
ica, send  us  the  empty  pouch  you've 
just  finished  and  you'll  receive  a  fresh 
pouch  of  Kentucky  Club  Mixture.*  Free. 

It's  an  offer  you  ought  to  consider  if 
you're  a  serious  pipe  smoker.  Here's  why. 

1.  Kentucky  Club  Mixture  is  probably 
the  mildest  aromatic  pipe  tobacco 
around.  Most  smokers  can  enjoy  pipe- 
ful after  pipeful  without  "bite". 

2.  It's  a  clean,  easy-to-light  tobacco 
that's  cut  to  stay  lit  right  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl. 

3.  The  aroma  is  pleasing  to  most 
everyone.  Especially  women. 

4.  Most  important,   the   flavor  is 


smooth  and  rewarding.  The  result  of 
the  careful  blending  of  5  important  to- 
baccos: White  Burley,  Virginia  Brights, 
Weeds  Cavendish,  Turkish  and  Perique, 
plus  a  dash  of  Deer  Tongue  for  flavor. 
(Deer  Tongue,  by  the  way,  is  a  variety 
of  wild  vanilla.  It's  used  as  seasoning. 
The  way  you  might  add  salt  to  stew.) 

So  that's  it.  Kentucky  Club  Mixture  is 
a  mild  aromatic  blend  made  by  people 
who  believe  it's  best  and  are  ready  to 
prove  it  by  sending  you  a  supply. 

For  your  free  pouch  mail  your  empty 
to:  Kentucky  Club  Mixture,  Box  6666R, 
Wheeling,  West  Va.  And  when  you've 
smoked  it,  write  and  let  us  know  how 


you  like  it. 

Kentucky 
..Club  ^ 
'"^■Mixture 


Kentucky 
Club  ' 
^Mixture^ 


•Unfortunately  we  can't  picture  all  tobaccos.  But  the  offer's  good  on  any  brand  lexcept  Kentucky  Club  Mixture).  Offer  good  in  U.S.A.  and  Canada  only. 
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SEEING  HISTORIC  AMERICA  #33:  A  travel  series 


A  Civil  War  cannon  in  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park,  a  relic  of  the  crucial  three-day  battle,  in  1863,  that  felled  51,000  men. 


(Readers  may  find  this  series  of  value  on 
future  motor  trips  or  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  American  history.  We  suggest 
you  clip  and  save  each  as  it  appears.) 

By  ALDEN  STEVENS 
Field  Director,  Mobil  Travel  Guide 

THIRTY-FIVE  MILES  south  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  on  U.S.  30  and  U.S.  15,  is 
the  scene  of  the  most  decisive  and  bloody 
battle  of  the  Civil  War;  the  battle  which 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  Confed- 


erate States  of  America.  Of  the  172,000 
men  who  met  here,  51,000  were  casual- 
ties when  the  smoke  had  cleared. 

Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  has 
a  visitor  center  with  a  large  museum  and 
a  356-foot  cyclorama  of  Pickett's 
Charge,  the  "high  water  mark  of  the  Con- 
federacy." This  is  a  good  place  to  get 
yourself  oriented  on  the  battle.  The  Park 
Service  has  a  folder  with  a  suggested  tour 
of  the  battlefield,  on  which  more  than 
1,400  monuments  and  signs  detail  troop 
movements.  There  are  400  cannon  now 
in  the  positions  where  artillery  was  lo- 
cated during  the  three  fateful  days  of 
July  1,  2  and  3,  1863. 

The  hilly  country  offers  many  fine 


heights  from  which  the  field  can  be  seen 
and  there  is  a  75-foot  battlefield  observa- 
tion tower  from  which  you  can  also  see 
President  Eisenhower's  farm.  Bus  tours 
and  a  helicopter  service  are  available 
and  if  you  wish  you  can  hire  a  licensed 
guide  who  will  give  you  the  whole  story. 
Or  you  can  cover  it  in  your  own  car. 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  made  his 
famous  speech  at  Gettysburg  National 
Cemetery  on  Nov.  19,  1863,  four  and  a 
half  months  after  the  battle.  The  Sol- 
diers' National  Monument  marks  the 
spot. 

On  Independence  Day,  1863,  the  day 
following  the  battle  at  Gettysburg,  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant  took  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  split- 
ting the  Confederacy.  Now  many  Con- 
federate generals  and  historians  knew  the 
end  could  only  be  postponed. 

But  no  nation  with  the  gallantry  and 
determination  of  the  Confederacy  gives 
up  because  it  is  told  it  has  been  beaten. 


ChamliersburK 


For  almost  two  years  more,  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  his  men  fought  doggedly  on. 
Lee  had  taken  the  war  into  Pennsylvania 


because  he  wanted  to  carry  it  into  enemy 
territory,  he  wanted  the  North  to  feel 
what  the  South  had  suffered  so  long. 

Gettysburg  has  several  museums,  in- 
cluding the  Gettysburg  National  Mu- 
seum (south  of  town  on  PA  134)  with 
an  electric  map  showing  troop  move- 
ments during  the  battle. 

Gettysburg  is  a  good  base  for  explora- 
tion of  a  scenic  and  historic  area.  Thirty 
miles  east  is  York,  in  the  picturesque 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  country.  Thirty-five 
miles  west  brings  you  into  the  beautiful 
Appalachian  mountains  which  offer  ski- 
ing, fishing,  hunting  and  many  other 
recreational  treats.  South  about  the  same 
distance  is  the  town  of  Frederick,  Md.. 
where  Barbara  Frietchie  is  said  to  have 
confounded  Stonewall  Jackson  by  re- 
fusing to  take  down  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

1967  Motel  and  Restaurant  Info: 

Excellent — Gettysburg  Motor  Lodge,  380  Stein- 
wehr  Ave.,  1  mi.  south  on  US  15  (Business 
Route) .  88  A/C  rooms,  pool.  Cafe  opposite. 
(717)  334-1103.  Excellent— Holiday  Inn,  516 
Baltimore  St.,  3  blocks  south  at  the  junction 
of  US  15  (Business  Route)  and  US  140.  100  A/C 
rooms,  pool.  Cafe,  bar.  (717)  334-6211.  Very 
Good— Peace  Light  Inn,  1  mi.  west  on  US  30, 
then  1/2  mi.  north  on  Reynolds  Ave.  27  A/C 
rooms.  Cafe,  bar.  (717)  334-1416.  (For  other 
good  motels  and  restaurants  consult  Mobil 
Travel  Guide  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  States) . 

Your  enjoyment  of  any  historic  site 
is  greatly  enriched  if  you  read  about  it 
first.  Bruce  Cation's  "Glory  Road,"  and 
Frederick  Tilberg's  brief  "Gettysburg 
National  Military  Park,"  a  National 
Park  Service  Historical  Handbook,  are 
well  worth  reading.  For  additional  refer- 
ences, consult  your  librarian. 
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Air  Pollution 


The  memories  of  the  classic  and  dead- 
ly smogs  of  the  past  have  been  reinvoked 
— Donora.  Pa.:  London,  England,  and 
the  recurrent  foul  air  problems  and  solu- 
tions in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  reason  for  all  this  attention  isn't 
hard  to  find. 

Time  magazine,  for  Jan.  27,  ran  a 
series  of  color  photos  portraying  what 
everyone  knows.  Virtually  every  Ameri- 
can city  has  over  it  even  on  clear  days 
a  perpetual  mound  of  dirty,  gray  haze — 
often  interlaced  with  black  or  yellowish 
belches  and  columns  of  smoke  that  rival 
thunderheads.  Unseen  within  the  visible 
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A  look  at  the  basic  facts  behind  our 


ever-dirtier  air  and  the  clean-up  problem. 


By  THOMAS  TROY  PHILLIPS  Forceful  speeches  by  the  President 

and   HEW   Secretary   John  Gardner; 

SELDOM  HAS  A  SUBJECT  that  is  basi-  front-page   campaigns   in  newspapers; 

cally  technical  been  presented  to  strict  laws  and  regulations  imposed  by 

the  public  so  dramatically  as  air  cities,  states  and  the  federal  government, 

pollution  has  been  portrayed  in  recent  and  stricter  ones  proposed,  are  all  part 

years — and  especially  in  recent  months.  of  the  picture. 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT— U.S.  DEPT.  HEALTH,  EDUCATION  &  WELFARE 


} 


At  left,  polluted  air  veils  St.  Louis  skyline  and  the  Memorial  Arch.  City  has  done  much  to  cure 
problem,  but  can't  control  nearby  industrial  areas  largely  responsible  for  the  pollution.  Above, 
St.  Louis  women  dramatize  their  fight  for  clean  air  by  donning  gas  masks. 


Sulphur  compounds  in  the  air  caused  the  discoloration  on  this  home  in  Old  Bridge,  N.J., 
a  community  within  five  miles  of  Perth  Amboy's  extensive  industrial  complex. 


THE 


haze  are  chemical  compounds  in  gaseous 
form.  And  all  of  it  is  getting  worse. 

The  whole  is  made  up  of  a  fantastic 
mixture  of  soot,  dirt,  foul  mists  and  nox- 
ious gases  of  many  kinds,  spewed  from 
automobile  exhausts,  ships,  railroads, 
jet  planes,  diesel  trucks  and  buses;  from 
municipal,  industrial  and  residential 
smokestacks  and  chimneys;  from  chemi- 
cal processing  plants,  refineries  and  stor- 
age facilities;  from  burning  wastes  in  mu- 
nicipal and  private  dumps  and  incinera- 
tors, and  from  residential  backyards  and 
fireplaces. 

The  foul  air  problem,  once  thought  to 
be  critical  only  in  Pittsburgh  ( before  she 
got  rid  of  a  lot  of  it),  and  then  Los  An- 
geles, has  become  so  general  that  some 
areas  that  escape  "national  attention  seem 
to  be  miffed  at  being  overlooked.  The 
newspaper  The  Record,  in  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  directed  front-page  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  during  a  recent  pe- 
riod of  two  months  the  sulphur  dioxide 
content  of  Bergen  County's  air  never  got 
as  low  as  the  worst  in  Los  Angeles  dur- 
ing the  whole  previous  year,  and  only 
once  got  as  low  as  Pittsburgh's  worst  in 
a  year.  In  Houston,  Tex.,  astronauts 
apologized  for  not  being  able  to  photo- 
graph the  city  from  space  through  its 
man-made  pall. 

There  is  a  chemical  education  to  be 
had  in  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  200  mil- 
lion tons  of  pollutants  that  man  puts  into 
the  air  in  continental  United  States  each 
year.  But  three  broad  classes  of  pol- 
lutants— common  everywhere — can  be 
generalized  quite  simply: 

(1)  Gasoline  engine  exhaust  fumes; 
(2)  Soot,  dust,  chemical  mist  and  other 
floating  particles;  (3)  Sulfur  dioxide 
gases  that  are  products  of  burning  coal 
and  fuel  oil. 

Many,  many  other  pollutants  exist, 
but  the  Big  Three  nationally  are  auto 
fumes,  soots  and  dusts,  and  sulfur  diox- 
ide. They  are  in  the  air  of  most  of  our 
cities  all  of  the  time,  and  in  much  of  our 
supposedly  clean  country  air  too.  When 
a  "temperature  inversion"  weather  event 
occurs  over  a  city,  it  locks  the  surface 
air  in  as  if  the  city  were  a  closed  room 
with  a  fire  burning  and  no  chimney.  Then 
the  Big  Three  pollutants  accumulate  for 
days  and  don't  move  away,  while  citizens 
gag  and  some  who  are  older  or  have  re- 
spiratory or  cardiac  ailments  die. 

To  these  Big  Three  we  add  a  Big 
Fourth — growth.  More  people,  more 
autos,  more  industry,  more  buildings, 
more  heat  and  power  production,  more 
burning  garbage. 

We  have  used  the  air  as  a  sewer  for 
waste  ever  since  the  cave  man  lit  a 
fire  and  coughed.  He  got  away  with  it  be- 
cause the  atmosphere  was  big  and  the 
wind  dispersed  his  tiny  wastes  thinly,  un- 
(Tiirn  to  next  page) 
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til  sun  and  wind  and  rain  and  gravity  and 
oxygen  purified  them. 

Our  trouble  is  that  our  growth  has 
brought  us  abruptly  to  a  sort  of  satura- 
tion point  on  a  national  scale.  It  has  hap- 
pened with  such  astonishing  rapidity  that 
we  are  caught  flat  footed.  What  had  been 
a  local  foul-air  problem  in  many  indus- 
trial cities  for  hundreds  of  years  seemed 
a  local  problem  still  in  the  late  1940's 
when  a  new  kind  of  air  pollution  sudden- 
ly cursed  Los  Angeles.  The  auto  com- 
panies ran  road  tests  which  showed  that 
car  exhausts,  trapped  in  Los  Angeles' 
often  stagnant  air,  caused  the  trouble. 

In  1949,  the  west  coast  oil  companies 
embarked  on  joint  research  into  the  tech- 
nical problems  of  the  Los  Angeles  smog. 
Only  four  years  later,  in  1953,  the  U.S. 
oil  industry — through  its  national  asso- 
ciation, the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute— extended  the  research  to  cover  the 
whole  country.  The  industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal air  pollution  and  the  auto-fume 
pollution  had  expanded  together  every- 
where. Since  then  the  oil  companies  have 
spent  about  $300  million  not  only  on  re- 
search into  auto  fumes,  but  on  air  pollu- 
tion abatement  around  their  refineries. 

By  1963,  the  national  situation  had  be- 
come so  critical  that  the  federal  Clean 
Air  Act  was  adopted  to  provide  federal 
aid  and  to  extend  some  federal  authority 
to  efforts  to  control  air  pollution  region- 
ally. Now,  four  years  later,  and  less  than 
20  years  since  Los  Angeles  first  attracted 
national  attention,  the  1963  Clean  Air 
Act  is  considered  inadequate.  Things 
happened  too  slowly  under  it.  or  not  at 
all,  and  a  new  bill  is  in  Congress  with 
Presidential  backing  and  far  more  teeth, 
it  would,  among  other  things,  empower 
federal  regional  directors  to  set  regional 
standards  for  clean  air,  and  to  order  com- 
pliance with  such  regulations  as  are  es- 
tablished regionally  within  60  days. 

Meanwhile,  the  news  is  full  of  pro- 
posals, plans,  protests,  regulations,  dis- 
cussions and  explanations  in  a  bewilder- 
ing variety. 

No  1966  automobile  or  later  model 
could  be  sold  anywhere  in  California 
without  built-in  devices  to  reduce  evil  ex- 
haust products.  Starting  with  1968  mod- 
els, that  will  apply  to  the  whole  country. 
But  it  has  already  been  seriously  pro- 
posed that  no  gasoline-burning  auto 
should  be  allowed  in  California  at  all 
after  1980.  Meanwhile,  the  auto  com- 
panies have  been  warned  that  their  1968 
models  must  be  improved  to  meet  Cali- 
fornia requirements  or  they  cannot  be 
sold  there!  The  major  Detroit  auto  com- 
panies have  been  working  on  battery  op- 
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Boiler,  right  of  stacl<  above,  at  a  Los  Angeles  generating  station  is  covered  by  a  filter- 
house,  containing  1200  Fiberglas  bags.  In  tests,  all  visible  stack  plume  from  burning 
residual  oil  has  been  eliminated — a  definite  aid  to  L.A.'s  smog  problems. 


CHICAGO  BRIDGE  &  IRON  COMPANY 


Gas  storage  tanks  take  on  new  look  in  campaign  to  keep  pollutants  out  of  the  air.  Old 
tanks  (right),  with  stationary  tops,  held  gasoline  vapors  that  had  to  be  thrown  off; 
tops  on  new  tanks  (left)  float  on  gas,  leaving  no  space  for  fumes  to  collect. 


erated  autos  for  some  time,  but  how  se- 
rious they  are  isn't  clear.  The  federal 
government  seems  serious.  It  has  14 
agencies  involved  in  some  sort  of  work 
related  to  electric  autos.  and  the  federal 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Agency  recently  signed  a  contract  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  de- 
sign a  new.  fumeless.  silent  city  bus.  If 
it  turns  out  to  be  an  electric  bus,  the 


late,  lamented  trolley  car  would  have  its 
revenge.  Why  nobody  is  considering  a 
smogless  steam  auto  is  a  mystery.  The 
old  Stanley  Steamer  had  it  all  over  the 
old  electric  autos. 

A  bill  has  been  proposed  in  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  to  empower  the  gov- 
ernor to  close  down  industry,  incinera- 
tion and  vehicular  traffic  on  his  own  au- 
thority anywhere  or  everywhere  in  the 
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Above,  a  Ford  Motor  Co.  official  explains  to  California  legislature  members  how  a 
smog  control  device  on  cars  works.  Autos  account  for  50-65  percent  of  all  air  pollu- 
tion and  California  has  taken  action  to  force  carmakers  to  meet  the  problem. 


Electric  cars,  run  by  silver-zinc  battery  packs  (shown) 
with  no  exhaust  fumes,  are  not  yet  feasible. 


state  in  a  smog  emergency.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  recently  held  a  joint  con- 
ference to  discuss  a  regional  air-control 
setup.  (A  temperature  inversion  over  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  area  last  Novem- 
ber gave  the  huge  metropolitan  area  one 
of  its  worst  scares  yet.)  New  York  City 
has  ordered  most  of  its  17,000  seven- 
story-plus  apartment  houses  to  meet  new 
incinerator  standards  by  May  20,  or  else. 
It  previously  had  ordered  all  fuel  burners 
in  the  city  to  reduce  sulfur  to  2.2%  by 
last  January,  and  to  cut  that  to  1  %  by 
Nov.  20,  1971. 

Clean  air  has  so  many  dirty  faces  that 
consideration  of  just  the  Big  Three  of- 
fenders (particles  in  the  air,  sulfur  gases 
and  gasoline  fumes)  quickly  involves 
you  in  far  more — including  science,  poli- 
tics, economics  and  health. 

Let's  look  first  at  the  industrial  prob- 
lem of  sulfur  gases. 

The  sulfur  oxide  problem  flows  direct- 
ly from  the  burning  of  coal  and  petro- 
leum products  (fuel  oils  of  all  grades). 
These  are  the  basic  fuels  that  provide  the 
bulk  of  all  the  heat  and  power  for  indus- 
try, government  and  private  homes  (ex- 
ceptions :  city  gas,  nuclear  power,  water- 
power). 

The  sulfur  oxides  can't  be  burned 
away  by  any  heating  process  in  smoke- 
stacks. Sufur  dioxide  is  in  a  loose  sense 
already  an  ash — a  heavy,  invisible  gas 
resulting  from  the  burning  of  sulfur  and 
sulfur  compounds  in  coal  or  oil.  In  the 
air  it  can  be  noxious  to  some  plants.  It 
is  deadly  enough  to  other  organisms  to 


A  PARTIAL  CATALOG  OF  IMPURITIES 

IN  THE  AIR.  INDOORS  AND  OUT. 

1.  Sulphur  dioxide 

10.  Sprays  (deodorants,  pesticides, 

2.  Carbon  monoxide. 

aerosol  products). 

3.  Visible  particles  (soot,  dust,  etc.) 

11.  Tobacco  smoke. 

4.  Unburned  hydrocarbons  (visible  and 

12.  Organic  acids. 

invisible). 

13.  Food  and  drink  matter. 

5.  Nitrogen  oxides. 

14.  Ammonia. 

6.  Lead. 

15.  Aldehydes. 

7.  Pollens  and  plant  spores. 

16.  Arsenic. 

8.  Bacteria,  viruses,  fungi. 

17.  Zinc. 

9.  Plant  terpenes. 

18.  Chrome. 

A  PARTIAL  CATALOG  OF  SOURCES  OF  AIR  IMPURITIES 

1.  Industrial  smoke  (from  power 

industrial  and  home). 

sources). 

7.  Human  respiration  (coughs. 

2.  Industrial  fumes  (waste  products). 

sneezes,  breathing,  smoking,  food 

3.  Auto  exhausts  (and  mowers,  power 

and  drink  odors). 

boats,  etc.) 

8.  Wind,  human  activity,  vehicular 

4.  Plant  life  (terpenes,  pollens, 

traffic  (dust  raising). 

spores,  fungi). 

9.  Spraying  (pesticides,  aerosol 

5.  Heating  plants  (home 

products,  etc.) 

and  commercial). 

10.  Birds,  animals,  insects  (bacteria, 

6.  Refuse  incineration  (municipal, 

viruses,  fungi  from  droppings). 

PRINCIPAL  AIR  PURIFIERS. 

1.  Dispersion  In  atmosphere  by  wind. 

2.  Precipitation  of  particles  by 

ram,  snow,  gravity.    3.  Chemical  action  in  atmosphere. 
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The  Many  Faces  of  Air  Pollution 


be  used  in  concentrated  form  as  a  com- 
mercial disinfectant  and  fumigant. 

In  the  air  it  may  unite  with  oxygen  to 
produce  sulfur  trioxide,  a  heavier,  more 
corrosive  and  toxic  gas.  This,  in  turn,  re- 
acts with  water  to  form  one  of  the  most 
common  corrosive  acids — sulfuric  acid. 

The  sulfur  oxides  in  the  air  are  usually 
too  diffuse  to  produce  any  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  their  corrosive,  noxious  and 
lethal  qualities,  although  during  tempera- 
ture inversions  over  some  cities  they  have 
more  than  once  gone  the  whole  route,  so 
that  the  air  held  a  thin  concentration  of 
sulfuric  acid. 

The  total  mass  of  sulfur  oxides  con- 
stantly poured  into  the  air  is  so  great  that 
slow  damage  is  dramatic  in  total.  Pres- 
ently we  are  putting  out  about  23  million 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  each  year.  HEW 
Secretary  Gardner  predicts  this  will  rise 
to  43  million  tons  by  1980. 

The  increase  in  death  rates  in  London, 
New  York  and  Donora,  Pa.,  smogs  has 
been  laid  chiefly  to  sulfurous  pollutants, 
especially  when  dust,  soot  and  vapor 
particles  saturated  with  them  were  in- 
haled. In  1953,  200  New  York  deaths 
were  attributed  to  a  ten-day  smog;  two 
London  smogs  in  the  last  decade  or  so  are 
credited  with  1,300  deaths.  Donora's 
1948  disaster  killed  20,  and  made  nearly 
6,000  ill  in  a  city  of  14,000  people.  Last 
November's  New  York  smog  was  blamed 
for  80  deaths.  Some  medical  guesses  have 
been  made  that  all  air  pollutants  together 
contributed  to  60,000  emphysema  and 
52,000  lung  cancer  deaths  in  1965,  with 
dust  or  vapor  borne  sulfur  oxides  among 
the  chief  villains.  The  HEW  Department 
fixes  property  damage  from  all  air  pol- 
lutants— with  sulfur  oxides  in  a  leading 
role — at  about  $11  billion  a  year.  This 
even  includes  corrosion  of  metals  and 
paint,  erosion  of  stone,  destruction  of 
crops  and  sometimes  your  wife's  nylon 
stockings.  An  average  New  York  City 
family,  it  has  been  estimated,  pays  $600 
a  year  in  cleaning  and  painting  bills  laid 
to  air  pollution.  New  'V'ork  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy  has  put  the  city's  air  pollution 
bill  at  $1  billion  a  year,  while  the  city's 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  put  it  as  high  as  $3 
billion. 

Unwanted  sulfur  occurs  naturally  in 
coal  and  petroleum.  Minimizing  it  comes 
down  to  a  matter  of  money.  Getting  rid 
of  it  entirely  is  at  present  impossible. 
Some  coal  and  oil  deposits  have  less  nat- 
ural sulfur  content  than  others.  Coal  and 
petroleum  that  are  cheap,  but  rich  in  sul- 
fur, abound.  Most  of  the  U.S.  coal  east 
of  the  Mississippi  is  high  in  sulfur.  Selec- 
tive buying  of  raw  fuel  that  is  naturally 
low  in  sulfur  .sends  its  price  up,  as  does 
its  transportation  from  a  distant  source. 
When  use  of  low-sulfur  fuels  is  enforced 
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by  local  regulation,  it  is  an  invitation  to 
owners  of  the  great  quantities  of  cheaper 
high-sulfur  fuels  to  move  to  other  mar- 
kets. There  they  create  an  economic  ad- 
vantage over  industry  in  areas  where  use 
of  more  expensive  fuels  is  compulsory. 

Austin  Heller,  New  York  City's  clean 
air  czar,  has  warned  New  York  State  that 
it  had  better  apply  the  city's  new  sulfur 
standards  statewide.  Otherwise,  he 
warns,  the  cheap  fuels  that  must  flee  the 
city's  regulations  will  start  belching  their 
sulfur  oxides  in  greater  volume  in  up- 
state or  suburban  cities. 


of  refined  fuel.  The  commonest  oil  refin- 
ing process  in  the  United  States  leaves 
the  great  bulk  of  the  natural  sulfur  in 
the  heaviest  oil.  That's  the  thick,  so- 
called  "residual"  fuel  left  over  after  gaso- 
line (for  autos),  kerosene  (for  jet  en- 
gines), diesel  fuel  and  home  heating  oil 
have  been  distilled  from  crude. 

Commercially,  the  "residual"  fuel  is 
the  very  best  for  power  plants  and  other 
heavy  industrial  uses.  You  have  to  pre- 
heat it  to  make  it  burn,  but  then  it  gives 
enormous  heat  and  it  is  the  least  expen- 
sive grade  of  fuel  oil  obtainable.  But  of 
course  it  has  in  it  most  of  the  sulfur  that 
was  in  the  original  crude  petroleum. 

When  industry  must  meet  clean  air 


WIDE  WORLD 


Two  methods  used  to  locate  air  pollution  threats.  Above,  left,  the  control  center  in 
Chicago  gets  pollution  readings  from  outlying  stations  (dots  on  map).  In  New  Jersey, 
state-wide  machines  (right)  monitor  the  local  air  pollution. 


There  are  pilot  projects  in  operation 
that  successfully  remove  sulfur  from 
coal.  If  that  can  be  done  cheaply  enough 
it  would  pay  off  doubly — in  cleaner  air 
and  as  a  profitable  source  of  commercial 
sulfur.  At  present  it  is  too  costly.  Lower- 
ing the  sulfur  content  of  coal-smoke 
costs  money  no  matter  how  you  slice  it 
at  present,  and  raises  the  price  of  power 
and  products. 

To  minimize  the  sulfur  content  of  oil 
you  start,  as  with  coal,  by  seeking  fuels 
that  are  refined  from  low-sulfur  raw  pe- 
troleum. As  with  coal,  that  tends  to  jack 
up  the  price  of  low-sulfur  petroleum,  and 
invites  the  heavier  use  of  high-sulfur  oils 
in  areas  with  less  stringent  government 
regulations. 

Nature,  with  her  usual  perversity,  put 
most  of  the  low-sulfur  petroleum  de- 
posits near  the  surface,  while  the  high- 
sulfur  oils  generally  lie  deeper.  Years 
ago,  we  burned  up  most  of  America's 
lowest-sulfur  oils  as  we  tapped  the  sur- 
face deposits  first.  The  largest  supplies  of 
low-sulfur  petroleum  are  in  some  of  the 
newer  oil  fields  abroad. 

The  second  step  in  cutting  back  the 
sulfur  in  fuel  oil  is  to  use  a  lighter  grade 
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Standards  beyond  what  can  be  achieved 
by  selective  buying  of  naturally  low-sul- 
fur oils,  the  only  economical  way  out  is 
to  switch  to  a  higher  grade  of  processed 
fuel. 

That  immediately  costs  more  because 
it  is  more  refined.  But  that  isn't  all.  Al- 
though the  more  highly  processed  oils 
burn  more  readily,  they  give  less  heat  per 
unit  of  volume.  Thus  not  only  must  more 
expensive  fuel  be  used,  but  more  of  it 
must  be  used  to  produce  the  same  energy. 

If  industrial  fuel-oil  users  are  forced 
almost  wholly  away  from  "residual"  oils 
— and  we  seem  to  be  coming  to  that — it 
will  cause  a  vast  readjustment  within  the 
petroleum  industry.  You  cannot  abolish 
so  huge  a  market  as  that  for  residual 
fuels  and  create  a  new  one  for  lighter 
fuels,  without  a  great  shakeup  in  the  oil 
industry.  It  will  involve  shifts  of  captial 
investment  and  price  structures,  and  al- 
terations in  plant  capacity  and  produc- 
tion schedules  of  considerable  propor- 
tion. 

Petroleum  experts  also  warn  of  other 
industrial  complications  if  users  are  re- 
quired to  shift  to  lighter  oils  without  a 
{Continued  on  page  51) 


How  to  mix 
and  be  popular 


Start  with  7-Up  ® 
Bracing.  Crisp.  Compatible. 
Pour  over  Seagram's  7  Crown. 
End  up  with  the  most 
popular  drink  in  the  world. 
Smooth.  Sociable.  Impeccable. 
With  all  that  going  for  you, 
can  fame  be  far  behind  ? 


"SEVEN-UP"  AND  "7-UP"  ARE  REGISTERED  TRADEMARKS  IDENTIFYING  THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  SEVEN-UP  COMPANY.    COPYRIGHT  1967  BY  THE  SEVEN-UP  COMPANY 


VIETNAM:  How  the 

Ground  War  is  Fought 

Are  you  confused  by  the  war  news  from  Vietnam?  Here's  a  picture  of  our 
military  plan  that  makes  sense  out  of  the  strange  names  and  scattered  conflicts. 


By  GEORGE  FIELDING  ELIOT 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  DIFFICULT  things 
for  us  to  see  in  the  news  out 
of  Vietnam  is  that  there  is  any 
broad  scheme  into  which  the  military 
action  of  the  ground  war  fits.  We  get 
little  feel  for  the  meaning  of  the  military 
news.  The  strange  place  names  throw  us 
for  a  loss  right  at  the  start.  It  seems  to  be 
a  random,  planless  war  when  we  read 
that  Do  Xa  was  bombed  for  the  first 
time;  that  a  drive  is  on  to  open  Route  1 
near  Binh  Dinh;  that  |ieavy  fighting  oc- 
curred in  Tay  Ninh  province's  "War 
Zone  C";  that  Marines  were  ambushed 
on  the  road  from  Tchepone;  or  the 
Coast  Guard  intercepted  enemy  shipping 
otf  Phu  Quoc.  Some  people  have  a  fair 
idea  where  Da  Nang,  Saigon,  the  Me- 
kong Delta  and  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
(DMZ)  are,  but  you  could  win  money 
betting  that  the  next  man  down  the  street 
has  no  idea  where  Binh  Dinh,  Do  Xa, 
Tay  Ninh,  Tchepone  or  Phu  Quoc  are, 
or  what  special  importance  may  attach 
to  each.  Meanwhile,  it  would  be  hope- 
less to  try  to  memorize  all  the  roads,  hills, 
rivers,  swamps,  mountains,  valleys,  ham- 
lets and  provinces  in  South  Vietnam.  To 
add  to  the  confusion,  we  all  know  that 
there's  no  true  front,  and  that  the  enemy 
is  all  over  the  country,  which  is  long 
and  slim  with  vast  borders.  That  adds  to 
the  picture  that  fighting  is  just  going  on 
everywhere  haphazardly,  and  maybe 
there  isn't  any  plan  at  all. 

Our  newspapers  have  very  largely 
abandoned  attempts  to  clarify  things. 
They  are  likely  to  tell  you  that  action 
occurred  yesterday  25  miles  west  of 
Saigon,  or  in  the  Central  Highlands  250 
miles  north  of  Saigon,  or  in  the  Mekong 
Delta,  or  near  the  DMZ.  That  makes 


Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland.  As  our  top 
commander  in  Vietnam  he  needed  a  plan. 

their  language  simpler,  but  it  doesn't 
make  the  scheme  of  the  ground  war  any 
clearer.  Nor  does  it  help  to  understand 
much  when  they  report  daily  skirmishes 
and  ambushes  in  the  1  Corps,  II  Corps, 
III  Corps  or  IV  Corps  areas. 

Yet  the  ground  war  has  a  broad, 
simple  and  obvious  grand  plan,  which 
General  Westmoreland  has  repeated 
many  times  in  his  press  conferences.  It 
can  be  made  quite  clear  if  we  limit  our- 
selves to  the  tale  of  the  war  over  the  last 
two  years,  with  reference  to  the  rela- 
tively few  place  names  on  the  two  maps 
that  accompany  this  article,  (pp  16-17.) 

It  is  in  the  deiail  of  carrying  out  the 
plan  that  General  Westmoreland  must 


face  the  same  complexity  that  you  do. 
The  general  plan  isn't  difficult  to  grasp 
at  all,  and  the  detail  begins  to  make  more 
sense  when  it  is  related  to  the  plan. 

A  little  reference  to  our  maps  will 
give  anyone  a  feel  for  the  broad  story  of 
the  whole  American  war  efi^ort  and 
should  make  the  daily  war  news  from 
Vietnam  more  digestible. 

On  both  maps  you  see  the  corps  areas 
marked  off  as  I,  II.  Ill  and  IV.  from 
north  to  south.  Each  of  them  has  a  major 
South  Vietnamese  Army  command  lo- 
cated in  it.  All  but  IV  Corps  (Mekong 
Delta)  have  major  U.S.  military  com- 
mands. Recently  we  have  moved  troops 
into  the  Delta  and  we  may  yet  have  a 
regular  top  area  command  in  IV  Corps 
area  there.  II  Corps  area  also  has  an 
allied  South  Korean  army  command 
(called  ROK.  for  Republic  of  Korea). 

On  Map  1.  in  heavy  black,  are  nine 
( and  exactly  nine)  major  enemy  bastions 
and  strongholds — War  Zone  C.  Iron  Tri- 
angle, etc.  .All  but  two — Do  Xa  and  Binh 
Dinh.  which  are  farther  north — are 
clustered  around  Saigon  and  the  rice- 
rich,  populous  Mekong  Delta  areas. 

So  the  names  of  these  strong  points 
have  special  meaning  (one  of  them  is 
nameless  as  it  is  coinprised  of  three  mo- 
bile Viet  Cong  regiments  that  hang  out 
north  of  Saigon,  but  not  in  one  set  spot). 
For  the  rest,  when  you  read  that  we  hit 
War  Zone  C,  or  the  Iron  Triangle,  or 
that  we  bombed  Do  Xa  for  the  first  time, 
or  that  we  are  hammering  at  Route  1 
(the  coast  road)  near  Binh  Dinh,  that  is 
a  matter  of  going  after  the  big  stuft". 

These  nine  major  centers  of  enemy 
strength  were  all  too  strong  or  in  too 
difficult  terrain  to  be  assaulted  in  strength 
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The  war  has  been  fought  in  two  time  phases.  The  second  phase  enemy's  escape  route  to  Cambodia  in  an  attack  on  War  Zone  C  last 
began  this  year,  with  blows  at  main  centers  of  enemy  strength.  Feb.  3.  Such  attacks  were  impossible  in  1965  and  1966,  while  we 
Above,  paratroops  ready  at  dawn  for  a  25,000-man  assault  to  cut  the     were  building  up  and  securing  our  forces,  supplies  and  transport. 


DEPT.  OK  DEFENSE  WIDE  WORI  U  DEPT.  OF  DEFENSE 


Two  views  of  our  first  major  assault  in  the  second  phase  of  the  war,  in  January  of  this  year.       More  second  phase  action.  1st  Cavalry  pres- 
This  is  Operation  Cedar  Falls,  in  which  the  First  infantry  Division  secured  helicopter  zones       sures  Binh  Dinh  fortress  area  from  south 
(left)  then  wiped  out  the  Iron  Triangle  fortress  (right).  while  Marines  squeeze  it  from  the  north. 


in  the  early  days  of  our  troop  involve- 
ment (in  1965  and  most  of  1966). 

General  Westmoreland  had  too  few 
forces,  and  too  makeshift  a  supply  sys- 
tem, to  go  after  them  without  foolishly 
endangering  his  men  and  his  effort. 

The  infiltration  routes  on  Map  1  show 
how  readily  the  Communists  could  rein- 
force or  resupply  most  of  these  bastions 
from  the  north,  by  way  of  Cambodia 


and  Laos,  or  retire  across  the  border  to 
regroup  in  political  security,  if  necessary. 

By  contrast.  Westmoreland's  thin 
supply  line  stretched  from  7,000  miles 
across  the  Pacific  to  the  bottleneck  in 
Saigon — his  only  major  supply  port  in 
the  early  days.  At  the  start,  his  troops 
were  strange  to  jungle  and  swamp  fight- 
ing, while  it  had  been  a  way  of  life  for 
many  of  the  foe. 

.  THE  Al 


One  apparently  obvious  choice  was 
nor  open  to  Westmoreland  from  the 
start.  That  would  be  to  stay  out  of  the 
fighting  while  he  built  up  forces,  supply 
and  transport  for  a  haymaker  blow,  as 
we  did  when  we  gathered  our  strength 
in  Britain  for  the  Normandy  invasion  in 
WW2.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  many  an 
American  general  and  his  troops  to  be 
thrown  into  a  fight  first,  and  to  prepare 
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for  it  afterwards.  It  happened  to  Mac- 
Arthur  twice,  and  that  was  the  lot  of 
Westmoreland  and  his  men. 

When  the  President  felt  it  necessary 
to  order  U.S.  troops  into  Vietnam  early 
in  1965,  the  jig  was  nearly  up.  The  Com- 
munists were  then  on  the  verge  of  com- 
pleting their  conquest  of  South  Vietnam. 


Ready  or  not.  from  the  day  the  first 
Marines  made  an  amphibious  landing  at 
Da  Nang  in  1965.  the  Red  surge  to  vic- 
tory had  to  be  stopped  at  once,  or  we 
could  forget  the  whole  thing.  On  top  of 
that,  before  he  could  think  about  a  big 
punch.  Westmoreland  had  to  establish 
bases  and  make  them  secure,  in  terrain 


that  was  either  held  by  the  enemy,  or 
vulnerable  to  sporadic  enemy  raids.  So 
his  troops  had  to  fight  first  and  get  ready 
later — to  fight  the  best  way  they  could 
with  what  little  they  had  to  put  the  enemy 
on  the  defensive,  to  keep  him  off  bal- 
ance, to  check  his  progress  toward  a 
quick  victory,  and  to  secure  the  where- 
withal and  the  stance  for  thinking  of 
total  victory  later. 

Seen  in  this  light,  the  patrols  and  am- 
bushes and  skirmishes  and  operations 
that  darted  out  to  search  and  destroy  and 
darted  back  to  base  again  in  1965  and 
1966  were  not  the  exercises  in  futility 
that  they  often  seemed  in  the  press. 
Westmoreland  divided  the  war  into  two 
phases  in  time.  Time  Phase  I  was  this 
jabbing,  knock-em-olf-balance,  secure- 
our-bases,  put-them-on-the-defensive, 
hit-and-run  period. 

Instead  of  futility,  it  was  a  victory, 
achieved  with  a  minimum  of  force  and 
logistics — and  with  ingenious  use  of  the 
helicopter.  The  imminent  collapse  of  the 
whole  country  two  years  ago  was  re- 
versed and  has  not  come  to  pass,  while 
our  strength  and  supply  have  constantly 
grown. 

Time  Phase  II  only  began  to  ease  in 
early  in  1967.  It  is  the  phase  for  attack- 
ing major  strong  points  from  a  position 
of  strength — and  to  attack  an  area  not 
only  to  keep  the  enemy  off  balance,  but 
either  to  wreck  it  for  him  entirely  or  to 
take  it  and  hold  it. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  first  order 
to  "  clear  and  hold"  rather  than  "search 
and  destroy"  was  given  the  Marines  in 
Operation  Prairie  II  near  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone.  A  month  earlier,  one  of 
the  nine  major  bastions  was  assaulted  in 
strength  for  the  first  time  when  the  Iron 
Triangle  was  overrun  and  wrecked  last 
January.  You  can  put  an  X  through  it. 
War  Zone  C,  in  northern  Tay  Ninh 
province,  was  frontally  assaulted  once, 
and  then  again,  also  early  in  1967.  Ap- 
parently the  enemy  didn't  understand 
Westmoreland's  two  time  phases  any 
better  than  we  at  home.  He  was  taken  by 
complete  surprise  at  the  First  Infantry 
Division's  wholesale  assault  on  his 
tunneled  Iron  Triangle  and   ran  out, 


MAP  1.  It  shows  enemy  infiltration  routes 
via  land  and  sea  from  North  Vietnam  by 
way  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  and  along  the  coastal  waterways.  It 
also  shows  the  nine  major  enemy  bas- 
tions, which  we  were  too  weak  to  attack 
in  1965  and  1966.  The  three  southern 
bastions.  Plain  of  Reeds,  Seven  Mountains 
and  U  Minh,  all  in  swampy  areas,  are  in 
South  Vietnamese  Army's  IV  Corps  area. 
U.S.  Forces  have  now  attacked  all  the 
others,  two  of  them  heavily. 
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leaving  weapons,  documents  and  ma- 
teriel. 

Map  2  shows  the  major  road  systems, 
with  red  sections  being  those  still  held 
fast  by  the  Viet  Cong.  Two  years  ago, 
much  more  of  it  would  have  been  red  on 
the  map.  The  red  road  sections  make 
something  else  clear.  If  the  enemy's 
major  strong  points  were  exactly  nine 
in  number,  they  (and  the  infiltration 
routes)  supported  lesser  enemy  sanctu- 
aries and  strong  points  all  over  the 
country.  They  were  tough  but  more  vul- 
nerable than  the  nine  great  centers  of 
power.  In  the  days  when  he  was  weaker, 
it  was  at  these  outlying  centers  of  enemy 
strength  that  Westmoreland  socked — to 
put  the  foe  on  the  defensive;  to  stop  his 
surge  to  victory;  to  secure  base  areas; 
and  to  open  such  roads  as  possible  and 
extend  areas  in  which  civilians  would  be 
safe  again. 

The  emphasis  in  the  press  on  casual- 
ties sometimes  does  the  dead  and 
wounded  a  disservice  by  failing  to  make 
clear  whether  they  suffered  in  vain  or 
not.  Last  fail,  a  national  magazine  pub- 
lished some  rather  cynical  remarks  that 
in  spite  of  the  intensive  fighting  in  the 
la  Drang  Valley  earlier,  you  couldn't 
drive  through  it  safely  today.  Yet,  with 
some  exceptions,  the  intensive  skir- 
mishes, patrols  and  larger  operations  in 
1965  and  1966  achieved  their  strategic 
purpose.  It  was  not  our  aim  in  the  terrible 
la  Drang  campaign  to  make  the  valley 
secure  for  motorists,  but  it  was  our  pur- 
pose to  deny  Pleiku  to  the  foe  and  make 
it  militarily  safe  for  the  biggest  Ameri- 
can base  in  the  Central  Highlands. 

On  Map  2  we  show  Pleiku,  key  spot 
in  the  la  Drang  Valley  battle.  See  how  it 
sits  at  a  vital  crossroads  on  a  main  route 
out  of  Cambodia.  This  was  solid  enemy 
territory,  sitting  astride  a  major  infiltra- 
tion route.  Note  that  the  road  is  white 
today,  not  red.  The  battle  for  Pleiku  was 
bloody  because  the  enemy  knew  its  mili- 
tary importance.  He  gave  all  he  could 
to  its  defense.  It  is  today  our  main  base 
in  the  Central  Highlands,  and  the  men 
who  died  or  were  wounded  in  the 
la  Drang  Valley  are  not  to  be  belittled 
because  they  didn't  make  it  safe  for  auto 
drivers.  The  enemy  is  still  out  in  the 
woods  and  over  the  border,  but  we  oper- 
ate Pleiku  and  control  its  road  net. 

Let  Pleiku  stand  for  many  a  battle  you 


MAP  2.  This  shows,  by  red  road  markings, 
how  the  enemy  held  and  still  holds  many 
areas  all  over  the  country.  During  1965 
and  1966,  when  we  were  too  weak  to  hit 
the  fortresses  in  Map  1,  Westmoreland 
kept  the  foe  off  balance  by  attacking 
these  areas  time  and  again.  Roads  we  con- 
trol were  increased  by  30%  in  1966.  Map 
also  shows  the  four  ports  we  developed 
at  Vung  Tau,  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Qui  Nhon 
and  Da  Nang,  to  build  up  our  supply  for 
later  big  punches  without  being  ham- 
strung by  the  bottleneck  in  Saigon  Harbor. 


read  of  in  1965  and  1966,  and  for  a 
hundred  place  names  that  we  spare  you 
on  the  map. 

Where  we  needed  bases  we  hit,  held 
firm  and  kept  the  roads  safe  for  military 
passage.  There  are  now  allied  bases 
along  most  of  the  coastal  road,  where  the 
majority  of  the  people  north  of  Saigon 
are,  as  well  as  at  inland  spots  like  Pleiku. 
We  are  building  a  big  base  right  under 
the  belly  of  War  Zone  C,  at  Tay  Ninh. 
An  Khe,  part  way  inland  in  the  center 


of  II  Corps,  is  the  U.S.  First  Cavalry's 
main  base. 

As  fast  as  a  base  was  secured  and 
strengthened,  platoons,  companies  and 
battalions  went  out  and  attacked  the 
local  enemy  hideouts  on  a  hit-and-run 
basis,  throughout  the  northern  three 
corps  areas.  Often  they  leapfrogged  by 
copter  to  more  distant  spots.  If  the  en- 
emy didn't  run  he  was  engaged  and 
driven  out.  When  he  was  gone  or  de- 
stroyed he  might  come  back — but  he 


MAJOR  PORTS  and  ROADS 


DA  NANG 


==  Highwa^ecure  or  safe  with  escort  J| 
closed  by  Viet  Cong 


SOUTH  CHINA  SEA 
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would  find  his  food  caches,  weapons, 
stores  and  fortifications,  if  any,  wrecked. 
Last  summer  our  101st  Airborne  troops 
pinpointed  a  veritable  fortress  hidden  in 
the  jungle  not  far  from  Binh  Dinh.  They 
drove  the  enemy  into  it.  Then  B-52's 
leveled  it  to  a  jumble  of  bomb  craters. 
Engineers  went  in  and  found  nothing  left 
to  destroy.  We  then  pulled  out.  Scratch 
one  sanctuary. 

This  was  the  shape  of  the  campaign 
throughout  1965  and  1966.  If  the  enemy 
poses  a  thousand  problems,  scratch  one 
and  you  have  999.  There  is  nothing  con- 
fusing about  an  overall  plan  to  reduce 
enemy  strength  in  detail  wherever  you 
can,  before  you  are  ready  to  wade  in 
big. 

Westmoreland  explained  this  simple 
plan  over  and  over  in  press  conferences, 
and  he  could  point  to  the  constant  ex- 
panding of  security,  the  opening  of  more 
roads,  denying  more  areas  to  the  enemy 
for  any  military  purpose  larger  than 
isolated  guerrilla  sneak  attacks.  He 
likened  his  effort  to  that  of  a  prize- 
fighter, meeting  a  tough  opponent,  who 
jabs  for  several  rounds  with  the  left  to 
soften  his  opponent  up  before  he  lets  go 
with  a  serious  knockout  effort. 

But  he  was  often  interrupted  by  re- 
porters who  were  probably  in  dire  need 
of  headlines  for  tomorrow,  for  which 
they  had  to  dissect  each  skirmish  by  it- 
.self — almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  net 
aim  and  effect  of  all  the  jabs. 

Westmoreland  had  another  job  from 
the  start.  The  enemy  wasn't  sitting  on 
his  hands.  While  we  were  weakest  was 
his  time  to  knock  us  out.  More  and 
more  North  Vietnamese  regular  army 
elements  moved  south  to  join  the  Viet 
Cong  in  whacking  us  while  we  held  a 
precarious  perch. 

Westmoreland  kept  a  watchful  eye  on 
all  the  most  likely  enemy  invasion  routes 
and  assembly  areas.  Again  he  was  the 
prizefighter.  When  the  foe's  prepara- 
tions signalled  a  coming  blow,  West- 
moreland scrambled  troops,  weapons 
and  copters  from  his  limited  supply  to 
get  in  the  first  punch.  Unexplained  as  a 
pattern  of  countero'ffensive  blows,  many 
of  the  resultant  battles  came  through  to 
us  as  just  so  many  more  random  strug- 
gles without  purpose  or  plan  "in  the  I 
Corps  area"  or  "75  miles  west  of 
Saigon." 

In  1966,  the  enemy  shaped  up  six 
major  offensives,  each  with  a  diversion- 
ary blow  somewhere  else.  All  six  were 
broken  up.  The  North  Vietnamese  have 
sent  in  at  least  seven  regular  divisions  to 
counter  our  own  troop  arrivals.  They  got 
less  than  nowhere.  Westmoreland's  men 
wrecked  the  six  offensives  by  pouncing 
on  enemy  concentrations  and  disrupting 


them  before  they  could  accomplish  any 
useful  purpose.  No  large-scale  operation 
against  us  really  got  off  the  mark  before 
it  was  hit  and  broken.  The  foe  had  not  a 
single  strategic  success.  His  only  tactical 
success  in  1966  was  in  March  when  he 
overran  an  isolated  Special  Forces  out- 
post at  Ashau  in  the  far  northwest.  Even 
then  we  managed  to  evacuate  half  the 
garrison  by  air. 

The  enemy's  escape  routes  were  too 
good  to  permit  us  to  destroy  all  the 
forces  that  were  counterpunched.  But 
we  came  close  to  wiping  him  out  as  well 
as  spoiling  his  attack  in  Operations  Irv- 
ing and  Maeng  Ho  VI  in  October.  Our 
1st  Cavalry  and  the  Korean  Capital  Di- 
vision and  the  South  Vietnamese  22nd 
Division  closed  a  three-sided  trap  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  610th  Division.  They 
backed  it  up  against  the  South  China 
Sea,  killed  more  than  1,800,  took  over 
1,200  prisoners  and  rounded  up  4,800 
probable  Viet  Cong  members.  The  rest 
of  the  enemy  division  "infiltrated  out" 
and  had  to  be  rebuilt  from  scratch.  It 
has  recently  reappeared  under  another 
number. 

The  performance  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese 22nd  Division  here  and  else- 
where marks  another  milestone  in  the 
solution  of  Westmoreland's  problems. 
The  restoration  of  the  morale  and  fight- 
ing strength  of  the  South  Vietnam  Army 
(ARVN)  after  its  near  collapse  in  1964 
and  1965  had  been  another  imperative 
from  the  start.  No  more  than  three  of 
its  ten  divisions  had  been  rated  battle- 
worthy  by  American  standards  a  year 
ago. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS. 


Against  another  North  Vietnam  divi- 
sion, two  brigades  of  the  ARVN  22nd, 
under  Col.  Toan,  recently  held  a  river 
line  and  killed  more  than  500  North 
Vietnam  regulars.  The  action  drew  a 
personal  visit  and  commendation  from 
Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  Walt,  the  U.S.  com- 
mander in  I  Corps  and  our  top  Marine 
officer  in  Vietnam. 

One  swallow  doesn't  make  a  summer, 
but  there  is  general  improvement  in  the 
ARVN  as  a  fighting  force.  Its  8th  Divi- 
sion in  the  Highlands  and  its  21st  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  are  showing  offensive 
doggedness  in  road  clearing  and  in 
sweeps  against  the  foe  in  the  Delta.  Its 
effective  joint  action  with  the  Marines 
in  I  Corps  is  very  encouraging.  The 
ARVN  will  eventually  have  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  security  of  the  whole 
country,  so  its  reconstitution  and  up- 
grading, and  its  sharing  of  more  and 
more  responsibility  in  the  whole  com- 
plex of  the  pacification  of  the  country 
has  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  all  the  other 
operations. 

Why  was  Westmoreland's  effort  in 
1965  and  1966  limited  to  base-securing, 
local  hit-and-run  attacks,  road-opening, 
jabbing  and  defensive  counterblows? 
Why  not  go  for  the  knockout  blow  at 
once? 

It  is  possible  to  land  troops  on  open 
beaches  and  to  maintain  and  supply 
them,  even  across  7,000  miles  of  ocean, 
by  amphibious  techniques,  as  the  first 
two  battalions  of  Marines  were  landed 
and  supplied  at  Da  Nang  in  March  1965. 
But  when  it  comes  to  waging  offensive 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


Latest  of  our  expanding  assaults  in  phase 
the  first  time,  U.S.  Marines  moved  into  th 
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two  of  the  war.  In  January  this  year,  for 
e  Mekong  Delta,  widening  the  pressures. 


LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 


About  Skin  Diving 


SKIN  DIVING  IS  the  fastest  growing  sport 
in  the  U.S.,  according  to  recreation  au- 
thorities. Exploration  of  the  underwater 
world  has  become  such  a  challenge  that 
eventually  all  swimming  instructions  may 
include  the  use  of  shallow-water  skin  diving 
equipment,  which  is  inexpensive  and  easy 
for  most  to  master.  Basically,  skin  diving 
equipment  consists  of  a  face  mask,  a 
snorkel,  fins  and  a  safety  vest. 

Here  it  should  be  noted  that  tht  terms 
skin  diving  and  SCUBA  diving  are  often 


snorkel.  Then  he  takes  a  deep  breath,  holds 
it,  and  then  heads  toward  the  bottom.  When 
he  surfaces,  one  strong  exhalation  will  blow 
out  the  water  trapped  in  the  snorkel  tube, 
and  he  can  breathe  as  before.  Of  course, 
shallow-water  diving  can  be  done  with  just 
a  mask,  but  swimmers  find  that  snorkel- 
breathing  is  less  tiring;  they  can  remain 
face-down  in  the  water  without  lifting  their 
heads  periodically  to  gasp  for  air.  Mean- 
while, they  can  concentrate  on  the  under- 
water scenery  below  them. 


The  skin  diver  operates  free  of  diving  tanks,  but  his  range  is  limited. 


used  interchangeably.  This  is  incorrect  even 
though  some  of  the  equipment  needed  is  in- 
terchangeable. An  apt  analogy  would  be  to 
describe  skin  diving  as  kindergarten  level 
and  SCUBA  diving  as  college  level.  One  can 
graduate  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  This 
column  will  deal  only  with  skin  diving. 
SCUBA  (ielf-contained  wnderwater  breath- 
ing apparatus,  with  compressed  air  tanks) 
involves  the  use  of  precision  equipment  and 
calls  for  proper  training  before  venturing 
into  the  hostile  environment  under  water. 

The  mask  is  a  small  window  made  of 
shatterproof  glass  with  a  soft  rubber  rim 
which  seals  it  to  the  face.  When  held  in  po- 
sition by  a  headstrap,  it  should  be  water- 
tight, keeping  water  from  the  eyes  and  nose. 
Before  being  worn,  its  glass  inner  surface 
must  be  rubbed  with  saliva  to  prevent  fog- 
ging due  to  humidity  within  the  mask. 

The  snorkel  is  a  tube  which  enables  the 
swimmer  to  breathe  without  lifting  his  face 
from  the  water.  It  is  J-shaped,  with  a  mouth- 
piece on  the  short  end,  and  it  is  held  be- 
neath the  headstrap  of  the  mask  with  its 
longer  end  pointing  upward  out  of  water. 
The  prong  of  the  mouthpiece  is  held  by  the 
teeth  and  a  baffle  fits  between  the  teeth  and 
lips  to  insure  a  tight  seal. 

The  shallow  end  of  a  swimming  pool  is 
the  best  place  to  learn  skin  diving.  The  be- 
ginner puts  his  face  in  the  water  and 
breathes  evenly  through  his  mouth  and 


Fins  are  rubber  flippers  that  fit  the  swim- 
mer's feet;  they  triple  his  leg  power.  Soft 
ones  are  recommended  for  beginners.  Fins 
are  used  with  a  flutter  kick:  the  legs  are 
moved  from  the  hips  with  the  knees  bent 
slightly.  And  most  necessary  is  a  safety  vest. 
the  Mae  West  type  with  a  CO=  cartridge 
that  can  be  popped  to  inflate  it  instantly 
should  the  swimmer  get  panicky.  The  total 
cost  of  these  four  items  averages  about  $30. 

A  swimmer  can  teach  himself  the  basics 
of  skin  diving  in  a  couple  of  hours.  He  is 
advised,  however,  to  have  an  experienced 
diver  accompany  him  on  his  initial  open- 
water  trips  to  show  him  details  of  form  and 
how  potential  hazards  can  be  avoided.  And 
under  no  circumstances  should  he  attempt 
deep-water  scuba  diving  before  he  has  re- 
ceived formal  instruction. 

For  further  information: 

Complete  Beginner's  Guide  to  Skin 
Diving,  Shaney  Frey,  Doubleday  &  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Complete  Illustrated  Guide  To  Snorkel 
and  Deep  Diving,  Owen  Lee,  Double- 
day  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Skin  Diver  Magazine,  Peterson  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

FOR  OUTDOOR  WARMTH  in  spite  of 
the  cold,  writes  Howard  Butler  of  Pied- 
mont, W.  Va.,  buy  a  foam  chair-seat  cover 
from  an  upholstery  shop  and  carry  it  in 


the  rear  pocket  of  your  hunting  or  fishing 
jacket.  It  will  serve  as  a  kidney  protector. 
Sit  on  it  when  you  need  a  warm  seat;  kneel 
on  it  when  you're  ice  fishing;  stand  on  it 
when  you're  waiting  for  deer  or  waterfowl. 

LIGHTWEIGHT  WADERS  are  expensive, 
and  also  vulnerable  to  sharp  rocks  and 
broken  shore  branches.  One  leak  can  spoil 
your  fishing  for  the  day.  M.  M.  Carey  of 
New  Castle,  Pa.,  protects  his  waders  by 
wearing  an  old  pair  of  khaki  pants  over 
them.  No  more  snags  and  leaks! 

A  BASIC  RULE  of  woods  safety,  advises 
W.  Wayne  Oliver,  Jr.,  of  Americus,  Ga.,  is 
always  to  point  your  car  headed  outward 
toward  the  road,  before  you  leave  it  to 
enter  the  woods.  Then,  should  an  emergency 
occur,  you  won't  lose  time  turning  it  around, 
or  risk  getting  mired  down  or  backing  off 
the  road  into  a  ditch  in  the  dark. 

LEARN  FROM  THE  INDIANS,  says  Ezra 
Stiles  of  Oakmont,  Pa.  Next  time  you  catch 
trash  fish  such  as  carp,  suckers,  sunfish,  etc., 
instead  of  throwing  them  away,  plant  them 
in  your  garden  about  10  inches  deep  near 
the  rose  bushes,  shrubs,  vine-growing  vege- 
tables. Great  for  fertilizer. 

TRICKS  WITH  JUGS:  Plastic  laundry 
bleach  jugs  can  be  converted  into  numerous 
useful  items.  Cut  one  in  half  horizontally: 
the  top  becomes  a  funnel  or  a  sea-hailing 
megaphone;  the  bottom,  with  the  addition 
of  a  wire  handle,  becomes  a  pail  or  bait 
bucket.  With  the  bottom  removed  and  the 
side  opposite  the  handle  cut  on  a  taper,  the 
jug  becomes  a  boat  bailer:  the  discarded 
bottom  becomes  a  plate.  Tied  to  a  weight 
on  a  line,  a  jug  becomes  a  buoy.  Filled  with 
cement,  it's  an  anchor. 

NEW  LIVE-BAIT  BUCKET,  called  "Flow- 
Troll,"  has  a  tricky  design  which  enables 
it  to  change  and  aerate  the  water  as  it  is 
being  trolled  behind  the  boat,  with  no  dis- 
turbance to  the  minnows  it  contains.  It  floats 
with  its  self-shutting  door  uppermost.  Holds 
four  dozen  minnows.  Made  of  plastic,  it 
won"t  rust  or  dent.  Manufacturer:  Cosom 
Corp.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Price:  $4.95. 

IF  YOU  DON'T  like  to  handle  night- 
crawlers,  frogs,  crayfish,  etc.  when  baiting 
your  hook,  you  might  try  wearing  plastic 
Baggies,  the  kind  used  for  sandwiches  and 
food  storage,  suggests  Mrs.  Harlan  Bullock 
of  Harvey,  111.  They're  thin,  lightweight, 
and  won't  restrict  movement  of  your  fingers. 

LATEST  FISHING  HIP  BOOTS,  made  of 
tough,  reinforced  rubber,  have  thick  insu- 
lated lining  called  Thermo-Ply  to  keep  an- 
glers' legs  and  feet  warm.  They  are  vul- 
canized to  be  leakproof,  and  have  slip-proof 
cleated  soles.  Inside  harness  holds  boot  to 
knee.  Called  Brookluck,  made  by  Red  Ball, 
famous  for  footwear.  Price:  about  $40. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
§5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question . . . 


SHOULD  ALL  FEDERAL  JUDGES 


"YES" 


A FEW  MONTHS  ago  people  across  the  United  States 
were  shocked  to  read  that  a  federal  judge  in  Okla- 
homa was  stripped  by  his  fellow  judges  of  all  authority 
to  try  cases.  The  question  arose,  how  could  they  do 
this  and  why? 

Generally  speaking,  by  federal  law  there  is  a  senior 
judge  in  each  of  the  11  circuits  in  the  United  States 
who  assigns  cases  to  other  judges  and  the  judges  more 
or  less  police  themselves  by  a  Judicial  Conference.  It 
was  such  a  conference  that  stripped  the  Oklahoma 
judge  of  his  powers  to  try  cases  under  what  was 
claimed  as  a  right  under  general  authority  to  "make 
all  necessary  orders  for  the  effective  and  expeditious 
administration  of  the  business  of  the  courts  within  its 
circuit."  (U.S.  Code,  Sec.  332) .  He  is  still  a  judge  and 
still  draws  a  salary  of  $30,000  plus  per  year,  but  he  has 
no  cases  to  try  and  no  duties. 

Why  then,  one  asks,  if  a  judge  is  so  poor  a  judge  or  so 
incompetent  as  to  be  stripped  of  all  authority — why 
don't  they  get  rid  of  him  completely?  Why  not  kick 
him  out?  The  answer  is:  THEY  CAN'T!  Under  our 
present  law  it  doesn't  matter  how  inept,  how  lazy  he 
is,  or  how  immorally  he  behaves  in  his  private  life; 
even  though  he  becomes  an  alcoholic,  or  becomes 
senile,  he  has  the  job  for  life  until  he  voluntarily  de- 
cides to  retire  or  unless  he  has  committed  a  crime  for 
which  he  can  be  impeached. 

In  order  for  a  federal  judge  to  be  removed  by  im- 
peachment there  must  be  an  affirmative  vote  of  over 
50'  r  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  impeach 
and  a  trial  by  the  U.S.  Senate  in  which  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  must  vote  to  remove.  Small  wonder  that 
only  four  have  ever  been  removed  by  impeachment  in 
our  nation's  history!  This  in  itself  shows  how  imprac- 
tical is  our  system. 


To  become  a  federal 
judge  of  the  District,  Cir- 
cuit or  Supreme  Courts,  a 
person  is  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  Once  this  is 
accomplished,  the  job  is 
his  for  life,  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

Both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress— Representatives 
and  Senators  alike — have 
made  mistakes  in  judg- 
ment before — and  they 


Rep.  William  L.  Dickinson 

(R-Ala.) 
Second  District 


will  again.  Neither  House  is  infallible,  but  when  the 
Congress  realizes  it  has  passed  a  bad  law  it  can  revoke 
it — not  so  when  the  Senate  has  made  a  mistake  in 
confirming  a  judge.  With  some  460  federal  judges  hold- 
ing life  appointments,  and  most  of  them  over  50  years 
of  age,  is  it  unlikely  that  one  or  more  is  now  or  wiU 
become  unfit  to  serve? 

My  bill  is  very  simple.  It  says  that  after  a  judge 
takes  office  he  must  be  reconfirmed  every  six  years 
by  the  Senate.  If  not  reconfirmed,  he  must  vacate  the 
office  and  retire,  if  eligible.  Since  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  judges  to  be  renominated  by  the  President  each 
time,  it  removes  the  political  implications. 

Everyone  does  better  if  he  is  answerable  to  someone 
— somewhere — and  judges  are  no  exception.  As  a 
lawyer  and  former  judge  myself,  I  know  this  is  so.  If 
there  should  be  a  bad  apple  in  the  barrel,  we  should 
have  a  practical  way  to  get  rid  of  it. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  off  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this  big 
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BE  RECONFIRMED  PERIODICALLY? 


NO" 


Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydings 

(D-Md.) 


■ WOULD  OPPOSE  any  pro- 
posal that  a  federal 
judge  be  removed  from 
office  unless  the  Senate  re- 
confirms his  appointment. 
Such  a  proposal  would 
violate  the  independence 
of  our  Judiciary  and  dras- 
tically alter  the  balanced 
relationship  between  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  that 
has  served  us  so  well  for 
almost  two  centuries  under 
our  Constitution. 
Periodic  reconfirmation  would  subject  our  judges 
to  political  pressures  similar  to  those  plaguing  the 
courts  of  Communist  countries.  The  original  archi- 
tects of  our  Constitution  recognized  the  threat  to  free- 
dom presented  by  political  domination  of  the  courts. 
They  therefore  established  an  independent  Judiciary 
insulated  from  the  pressures  of  politics.  By  providing 
that  federal  judges  "shall  hold  their  Offices  during 
good  behavior,"  the  Constitution  precludes  periodic 
election  of  judges  and  thereby  eliminates  the  people's 
political  power  to  remove  an  unpopular  judge.  Con- 
sistently, the  Constitution  also  sharply  limits  the  re- 
moval power  of  the  people's  representatives.  Congress 
may  remove  a  federal  judge  only  if  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives brings  charges  of  "Treason,  Bribery,  or 
other  high  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,"  and  the  Senate 
subsequently  convicts  him.  The  Founders  deliberately 
made  this  process  of  impeachment  and  conviction 
cumbersome  to  deter  Congressional  interference  with 
judicial  independence. 

Since  the  Constitution  establishes  the  only  means 
for  Congressional  removal  of  a  federal  judge,  an 
amendment  would  be  required  to  authorize  Senate 
removal.  Amending  the  Constitution  is  also  a  cumber- 
some process  because  such  fundamental  changes 
should  be  made  only  for  compelling  reasons.  In  this 


issue,  fill  out  the  ''ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.' 


instance,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  compelling  reasons 
to  reject  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  proposal  implies  that  the  performance  of  our 
judges  is  so  dismal  that  intensive  legislative  control 
is  called  for.  No  such  shadow  has  fallen  over  the  federal 
courts.  Indeed,  they  continue  to  inspire  almost  uni- 
versal respect.  Occasional  dissatisfaction  with  par- 
ticular decisions  has  been  expressed,  but  that  surely 
provides  no  reason  to  tighten  legislative  control.  The 
Founding  Fathers  rightly  determined  that  the  judici- 
ary should  stand  above  and  apart  from  the  flaming 
political  passions  of  the  hour. 

A  completely  different  issue  is  presented  by  those 
rare  instances  of  senility  and  misconduct  that  occa- 
sionally slacken  the  high  standards  of  the  federal 
bench.  But  federal  judges  themselves  are  vividly 
aware  of  this  problem.  Their  letters  to  me  as  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
Machinery  disclose  dedication  to  the  task  of  policing 
their  own  ranks,  and  the  Subcommittee  is  currently 
studying  proposals  to  enhance  their  ability  to  do  so. 
Effective  judicial  self-control  will  diminish  pressure 
for  legislative  interference. 

It  would  be  a  dark  day  were  we  to  conclude  that 
Senators  must  be  policemen  or  political  overseers  for 
judges.  That  day  has  not  arrived,  and  there  is  no  sign 
that  it  will.  Until  it  does,  I  am  unwilling  to  augment 
the  Senate's  power  at  the  expense  of  an  independent 
judiciary,  and  thereby  reverse  the  judgment  of  our 
nation's  Fathers. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  May 
the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  All  Federal 
Judges  Be  Reconfirmed  Periodically? 

IN  MY  OPINION  ALL  FEDERAL  JUDGES  □  SHOULD 
n  SHOULD  NOT  BE  RECONFIRMED  PERIODICALLY. 


SIGNED. 


ADDRESS. 
TOWN  


STATE. 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.;  any  Senator 
c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Willy 
Messerschmit 


Amazing 


Willy  Messerschmitt,  the  plane's  designer,  left,  congratulates  Fritz  Wendel,  as  he  lands  after  his  world-record  run  in  Bavaria  in 
1939.  Piston  planes  have  flown  faster  in  peace  and  war,  but  not  under  the  rigorous  conditions  of  the  international  rules. 


It  is  almost  unbearable  to  American 
sport  fliers  that  a  Messerschmitt  has  held 
the  piston-engine  speed  record  for  28  years. 
Notv  they  are  trying  to  get  it  back. 


By  FRANK  A.  TINKER 

A VERITABLE  VOLCANO  of  WOUndcd 
pride  and  ambition  erupted  in 
1966  when  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  Aviation  and  Space  Week  magazine 
reminded  its  readers  of  the  world's  speed 


record — set  under  official  conditions — 
for  a  piston-engine,  propeller-driven  air- 
plane. 

Horror  of  horrors,  the  record  goes 
back  28  years,  to  1939.  It  was  set  by  one 
of  Hitler's  Ltiftwafje  pilots  in  a  specially 
built,  almost  cumbersome  craft,  designed 
for  the  purpose  by  Willy  Messerschmitt. 


The  pilot — almost  unknown  to  Amer- 
ica's man-in-the-street — was  Fritz  Wen- 
del. 

At  the  time,  Wendel's  was  the  record 
for  any  airplane.  It  just  happened  that  in 
those  days  single-engine  prop  jobs  were 
the  world's  fastest  planes. 

That's  not  all.  The  previous  propeller 
plane  speed  record  had  been  set  in  Ger- 
many, in  a  Heinkel,  only  a  few  weeks 
earlier.  And  that's  not  all.  The  Messer- 
schmitt and  the  Heinkel  were  the  only 
piston  jobs  that  ever  held  the  official  rec- 
ord at  speeds  over  400  mph,  and  they 
t>otli  exceeded  450  mph.  Fastest  Ameri- 
can record  holder  was  Howard  Hughes 
with  his  352.38  mph  in  1935. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  it 
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The  Me209  on  its  run  during  record-setting  test  in  Germany.  Tlie  altitude  was  limited 
to  100  meters  (328  ft.)  but  Wendel  flew  at  about  one-third  that  height. 


Close-up  of  the  209.  Built  for  speed  on  orders  from  Hitler  to  impress  foreigners,  it, 
nonetheless,  lacked  maneuverability.  The  few  built  were  happily  turned  over  to  Japan. 


The  Mel09,  forerunner  of  209,  was  developed  in  1935-36,  tested  in  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  It  proved  the  better  plane  of  the  two  and  by  end  of  WW2,  22,000  had  been  built. 


would  be  easy  just  to  forget  Wendel's  en- 
during propeller  plane  record.  There 
have  been  only  a  few  attempts  to  break  it 
officially.  Jets,  of  course,  have  flown 
much  faster.  All  tries  for  speed  records 
were  suspended  during  World  War  2.  and 
ever  since  then  the  fastest  official  plane 
speeds  have  been  set  by  jets — starting 
with  British  Group  Capt.  H.  Wilson's 
606.25  niph  in  1945,  and  running 
through  USAF  Col.  R.  L.  Stephens' 
2,070.101  mph  in  1965. 

The  jets  are  so  fast  that  the  rules  had 
to  be  changed.  In  Wendel's  day  he  had 
to  fly  within  100  meters  of  the  ground. 
That's  too  dangerous  for  jets,  so  the  alti- 
tude limit  was  removed — which  only 
adds  to  the  Wendel-Messerschmitt 
achievement.  It  is  harder  to  hit  top  speed 


in  the  dense  air  close  to  earth  than  at 
greater  heights. 

You  could  kiss  off  Wendel's  record  on 
another  count,  too.  "The  coming  of  the 
jets  halted  design  and  manufacture  of 
high  speed  piston-engined  prop  jobs,  or 
we  might  have  beaten  his  record  long 
since,"  would  be  a  good  way  to  dismiss  it. 

But  American  aviation  buffs  aren't  try- 
ing to  dismiss  it.  They  are  galled  that  the 
record  is  so  old.  They  aren't  sure  how 
close  to  the  ultimate  piston-engine  speed 
Wendel  came.  Their  national  pride  is 
punctured  by  the  fact  that  a  record  held 
at  various  times  by  Billy  Mitchell,  How- 
ard Hughes,  Jimmy  Doolittle  and  other 
beloved  names  in  American  speed  flying 
may  be  held  forever  by  a  Luftwaffe  pilot 
and  a  Messerschmitt  plane  if  somebody 

THE  AM 


doesn't  do  something  about  it.  It  is  al- 
most unbearable  to  the  American  sport 
racer  to  think  that  the  official  ultimate  in 
piston-plane  speed  may  have  been 
achieved  so  long  ago,  so  far  away. 

The  reminder  of  Wendel's  record  in 
Aviation  and  Space  Week  magazine 
stung  its  readers  so  hard  that  a  later  issue 
of  the  magazine  devoted  pages  of  letters 
to  the  ruckus  that  followed.  Most  writers 
addressed  themselves  to  the  problem  of 
how  to  regain  the  record  for  America. 

A  P-39  Aircobra  which  had  turned  in 
speeds  in  excess  of  400  mph  in  the  1947 
Thompson  Trophy  races  should  be  ex- 
humed from  an  air  museum  in  Califor- 
nia, said  one.  The  Bardahl  P-51  Mustang 
and  the  clipped  F8F  Bearcat  of  Darryl 
Greenamyer,  which  won  in  the  unlimited 
races  last  year,  should  step  forward. 
These  thoughts  are  based  on  the  fact  that 
our  WW2  fighter  planes  seldom  took  an 
official  crack  at  the  Wendel-Messer- 
schmitt record,  and  they  were  our  hottest 
basic  designs  before  the  jets  came  in.  It 
was  suggested  that  other  exotic  craft, 
such  as  the  legendary  British  Sea  Fury, 
might  spend  their  last  hours  honorably 
regaining  the  record.  Several  copies  of 
the  Sea  Fury  are  still  flying,  one  already 
being  renovated  for  racing. 

Informally,  and  there's  the  rub,  the  old 
German  record  has  been  outdone.  An 
XP-47  reached  a  calculated  true  air  speed 
of  504  mph  at  32,000  feet  in  1944,  ac- 
cording to  Republic  Aircraft  company 
records.  That  same  year  an  F4LI  Corsair 
was  timed  at  506  mph  over  Patuxent 
Naval  Air  Station.  Who  knows  how 
many  WW2  pilots  on  both  sides  pushed 
fighter  craft  beyond  the  red  line  in  what 
might  have  been  record  runs  if  they  had 
been  done  under  sporting,  instead  of  dis- 
tinctly nonsporting,  rules? 

But  all  of  this  is  cavil.  The  fact  is  that 
the  rules,  administered  by  the  Federation 
Aeronautique  Internationale,  were  laid 
down  with  the  express  purpose  of  insur- 
ing that  no  sneaky  sportsman  would 
cadge  the  advantage  of  a  following  wind 
or  a  diving  start,  and  that  all  timing 
would  be  accurate  to  an  established  frac- 
tion. The  fact  remains  that  the  last  time 
this  was  done  successfully  with  a  prop 
plane  was  in  Germany  in  1939. 

How  did  it  happen  back  then? 

The  word  came  down  from  the  Ger- 
man political  command,  in  those  fore- 
boding months  before  the  Nazis  marched 
into  Poland,  that  it  would  be  nice  if  Hit- 
ler's air  force — his  Luftwaffe — could 
establish  an  impressive  new  speed  record 
for  any  aircraft.  For  the  politicians,  it 
meant  a  distinct  psychological  advantage 
over  potential  war  enemies.  For  the  Ger- 
man aviation  fraternity,  it  was  a  sporting 
challenge  at  which  they  leaped. 

In  those  days  this  fraternity's  talent 
was  centered  in  two  German  aircraft 
companies,  those  of  Ernst  Heinkel  and 
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Willy  Messerschmitt.  Both  set  to  work 
feverishly  in  1938,  Heinkel  with  his 
He  100  series  and  Willy  with  an  entirely 
new  design  intended  to  be  the  successor 
to  his  fabulously  successful  Me  109. 

Messerschmitt,  it  should  be  appreci- 
ated, was — and  probably  remains — the 
kind  of  scrambling  genius  who  could 
have  risen  to  eminence  in  almost  any 
country.  Born  just  before  the  century's 
turn,  he  flew  his  first  aircraft  at  the  age  of 
15  and  three  years  later,  during  WWl, 
had  designed  his  own.  Together  with  oth- 
er Germans,  the  young  engineer  rankled 
under  the  humiliation  of  defeat  in  WWl, 
the  following  inflation  which  required 
his  countrymen  to  collect  their  wages 
twice  a  day  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
hourly  rise  in  prices,  and  the  armament 
restrictions  placed  on  the  German  nation 
by  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  its  disarma- 
ment conventions. 

By  1923,  the  driving,  sandy-haired, 
hawk-faced  youth  had  set  up  his  own 
company  in  the  medieval  castle-city  of 
Augsburg.  He  was  also  the  chief  designer 
for  the  established  aircraft  company  of 
the  Bayeiisch-fleugzeugwerke.  By  the 
time  Adolf  Hitler  was  appointed  prime 
minister  of  Germany — and  soon  there- 
after declared  himself  chancellor — Mes- 
serschmitt was  already  established  as  a 
top  figure  in  world  aviation. 

Dizzying  escalation  of  aviation  had  al- 
ready begun  in  Germany.  Prevented 
from  developing  their  own  air  force,  that 
country's  aviators  had  trained  more  or 
less  secretly  in  other  countries — Italy, 
Switzerland,  even  England.  A  group, 
which  later  included  many  of  the  Luft- 
waffe's top  figures,  had  spent  their  week- 
ends on  the  mountain  slopes,  sleeping  in 
the  open  by  night,  practicing  in  gliders 
by  day.  With  Hitler's  arrival  all  this  chi- 
canery was  gradually  tossed  aside.  Dis- 
armament agreements  were  openly  re- 
nounced'and  the  Luftwaffe  given  free- 
dom to  re-create  itself  around  this  hard 
core  of  experience. 

Only  a  year  after  Hitler  took  office,  it 
was  widely  rumored  that  Willy  Messer- 
schmitt had  been  given  a  "private  loan" 
of  4  million  marks  from  Hermann  Goe- 
ring  to  develop  the  world's  best  fighter 
plane.  It  was  not  long  before  German 
pilots  were  showing  the  world  a  sleek 
passenger-carrying  monoplane,  the  Ty- 
phoon. One  of  the  fine  features  of  this 
advanced  aircraft,  it  was  explained,  was 
its  quick  convertibility  to  military  use.  In 
many  of  its  design  features,  this  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  Me  109,  actually  the  Bf 
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( Bayerische-fiugzeu )  1 09,  probably  the 
most  famous  and  feared,  as  well  as  most 
numerous,  of  any  fighter  plane  in  WW2. 

By  the  time  the  Spanish  Ciyil  War 
flowered  under  the  fertilization  of  Com- 
munist-led American  volunteers  and 
Fascist  troops  from  Italy.  Willy  had  his 
fighter  ready  for  testing  under  fire.  The 
German  "Condor  Legion"  of  ex-glider 
enthusiasts  took  it  eagerly  across  the 
Pyrenees  to  Spain.  Sturdy,  efficient  and 
fast  (unbelievably  fast,  in  line  with  Mes- 
serschmitt's obsession)  this  and  the  new 
Heinkel  machines  were  the  competition 
which  volunteer  American  pilots  such  as 
Frank  G.  Tinker  and  Whitey  Dahl  faced 
in  old  Curtiss  biplanes.  The  Me  109  could 
be  turned  out  like  popcorn  (some  22,000 
were  built  before  the  war's  end)  and  its 
engine  could  be  changed  in  40  minutes 
compared  to  a  full  day  for  Yankee  fight- 
ers. 

As  for  performance,  that  same  year  of 
1936,  Messerschmitt's  cruelly  efficient 
Jager  was  exhibited  publicly  for  flie  first 
time  at  the  Berlin  Olympics.  The  plane's 
obvious  speed  drew  such  comment  here 
that  an  immediate  wave  of  skeptic  reac- 
tion washed  back  over  any  enthusiastic 
mention  of  it.  Apparently,  the  theory 
was  that  if  Willy's  planes  couldn't  be 
equalled  they  shouldn't  be  noticed.  This 
skepticism  stung  Messerschmitt  and 
German  aviation,  so  that  the  next  year, 
at  Zurich's  International  Flying  Meet, 
the  109  was  again  turned  loose,  setting 
new  marks  wherever  it  chose.  Although 
the  skeptics  subsided,  blind  resentment 
continued.  When  America's  top  pilot, 
Lindbergh,  warned  that  the  Luftwaffe 
had  the  most  advanced  equipment  in  the 
world,  he  was  inundated  with  scorn. 

But  then,  as  the  war  became  inevitable 
despite  the  long  series  of  compromises, 
accommodations  and  concessions  given 
to  Hitler,  an  even  more  impressive  dis- 
play of  air  superiority  was  demanded  by 
the  Fiihrer.  This  was  when  word  de- 
scended from  on  high  to  Messerschmitt 
and  Heinkel  to  produce  the  plane  whose 
speed  would  simply  overwhelm  the  op- 
position. At  that  time  the  official  FAI 
record  stood  at  379.63  mph,  and  was 
even  then  held  by  an  Augsburg  pilot, 
Herman  Wurster.  In  America,  adventur- 
ous young  businessman  Howard  Hughes 
had  flown  his  352  mph  in  his  private 
racer,  and,  earlier,  the  British  Navy  had 
retired  the  Schneider  Trophy  with  its  Su- 
permarine  at  an  astonishing  406  mph,  al- 
though this  was  under  conditions  differ- 
ent from  those  required  for  record  runs. 
In  Germany,  however,  the  real  opponent 
was  the  Italian  Agello.  who  had  some- 
how recorded  an  acknowledged  but 
never  official  709  kilometers  per  hour, 
nearly  443  mph!  Remember,  this  was  a 
third  of  a  century  ago.  yet  it  still  remains 
at  least  a  respectable  speed  for  jets. 

Messerschmitt's  project  to  smash  the 
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One  attempt  to  bring  the  air  speed  record  to 
America  was  made  in  1964  by  this  Navy  fighter, 


official  record  to  bits  was  given  the  desig- 
nation P.  1 059.  Only  a  handful  of  proto- 
types were  to  be  built,  three  of  which 
would  participate  in  the  record  runs. 
They  were  given  the  designation  Me209. 
To  confuse  the  opposition  and  further 
the  impression  abroad  that  the  swarm  of 
109's  already  made  were  being  upgraded 
to  truly  outlandish  performance,  all  the 
publicity  released  about  the  runs  referred 
to  this  plane  as  the  Mel09-R.  Although 


the  F8F  Bearcat.  A  favorite  of  sportsmen-pilots, 
its  speed  was  about  80  mph  off  the  record. 


it  utilized  many  of  the  109's  features,  it 
was  a  truly  new  member  of  Willy's  fam- 
ily of  aircraft. 

The  standard  Daimler-Benz  1075 
horsepower  engine  was  replaced  by  a 
larger  DB  601 A  power  plant  delivering 
about  1400  hp.  This  could  be  boosted  to 
1 600  hp  by  supercharging  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  engine,  and  to  a  momentary 
2300  hp  with  the  addition  of  anti-deto- 
nants.  More  than  60  seconds  of  this 


Above,  hydroplane  champ  Bill  Stead  with  his  F8F.  Stead  pushed  revival  of  American 
prop  plane  racing  in  1964,  but  died  without  seeing  America  take  the  speed  record. 


power,  however,  was  practically  guaran- 
teed to  vaporize  the  whole  works. 

In  order  to  cool  this  blunderbuss,  a 
unique  system  of  evaporative  plumbing 
was  installed.  Water,  superheated  by  the 
laboring  motor,  was  ducted  to  the  wings 
where  part  of  it  evaporated  and  cooled 
the  rest,  which  was  recirculated.  This  was 
admittedly  a  Goldberg-type  arrange- 
ment, unsuitable  for  mass  production 
and  combat.  Nevertheless,  it  might  serve 


here.  It  was  hoped,  at  least,  that  the 
whole  thing  would  hold  together  for  the 
lucky  test  pilot  to  complete  the  three- 
kilometer  course  the  required  four  times, 
and  thus  scare  the  world.  At  the  altitude 
demanded  by  the  FAI,  certainly  this  lad 
would  get  no  chance  for  repeat  runs  if 
anything  went  wrong. 

The  young  Fhigkapitdn  chosen  for  this 
doubtful  glory  was  Fritz  Wendel,  then 
just  22  years  along  in  life,  one  of  the 
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eager  eagles  of  the  Luftwaffe,  assigned 
to  test  duty  at  Augsburg.  That  this  duty 
was  not  the  choicest  of  plums  is  implied 
by  some  of  the  reminiscences  of  other 
pilots.  One,  Heinrich  Hauptmann,  de- 
scribed Willy  Messerschmitt  thus: 

".  .  .  .  the  exact  opposite  of  Junkers 
(revered  father  of  German  aviation).  He 
never  dreamed  of  peace,  but  always  of 
war.  .  .  .  The  lives  of  others  meant  noth- 
ing to  him.  His  tendency  even  then  was 
to  achieve  superior  performance  by  sac- 
rificing weight  and  thus  security.  Many 
of  the  finest  German  test  pilots  perished 
trying  out  Messerschmitt  models." 

When  a  friend  died  in  one  of  his  ear- 
lier craft,  others  at  the  scene  went  to 
comfort  Willy  in  his  bereavement.  Ac- 
cording to  Hauptmann,  Messerschmitt 
turned  on  them,  crying,  "'You  can't  say 
it  was  my  fault!  There  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  plane!"" 

A  certain  amount  of  spite  must  be 
ascribed  to  Hauptmann,  however.  He  of- 
fers no  factual  incidents  to  back  up  his 
claims  of  pilots  perishing.  Others  had 
only  praise  for  the  designer,  while  still 
acknowledging  his  lack  of  amiability. 
Fritz  Wendel  certainly  was  nothing  loath 
to  give  the  flight  his  all.  And,  as  it  turned 
out,  this  was  exactly  what  he  had  to  give. 
Flying  the  209  demanded  it. 

Meanwhile,  over  at  the  Heinkel  shop, 
work  had  progressed  rapidly  on  setting 
up  the  HelOO-V8,  another  sturdy  single- 
engined  prototype  fighter,  for  the  record 
attempt.  The  Heinkel  got  to  the  wire  first. 
On  March  30,  1939,  test  pilot  Hans 
Dieterle  took  this  craft  aloft  and  rammed 
it  through  the  course  officially  at  463.92 
mph,  some  84  mph  faster  than  Wurster's 
existmg  world  record! 

■'The  news  hit  the  Messerschmitt  camp 
like  a  bomb,""  a  participant  recalls  now. 
"How  could  we  ever  beat  this  speed." 

How?  For  one  thing,  by  doubling  the 
already  frantic  pace  of  the  work.  And 
this  pace  inevuaniy  took  its  toll.  Twice, 
as  Fritz  Wendel  quietly  remembers,  he 
was  forced  to  resort  to  his  silk  Fall- 
schinn,  or  parachute,  to  get  him  back  to 
earth  in  usable  shape.  The  records  indi- 
cate that  one  of  the  three  prototypes,  the 
#  V2,  was  demolished  in  a  crash  on  April 
4,  a  few  days  after  Hans  Dieterle  had  set 
his  record.  Wendel  survived  this  mishap 
and  turned  his  attention  to  #V3,  the 
plane  originally  scheduled  to  make  the 
final  runs. 

Mechanically,  the  outlook  was  not 
bright.  From  Dieterle"s  run  and  other 
tests,  engineers  surmised  that  at  approxi- 
mately 750  kph.  only  four  kpn  faster 
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Above,  Amelia  Earhart,  famed  aviatrix,  congratulates  ace  pilot  Roscoe  Turner  after  a 
race  in  the  1930's.  Such  races  were  a  proving  ground  for  engines  and  planes  of  WW2. 


Jimmy  Doolittle  stands  by  his  special  racer,  the  "Gee  Bee,"  which  set  the  speed 
record  earlier.  Billy  Mitchell,  Howard  Hughes  also  held  it  officially. 


than  the  Heinkel's  speed,  there  might 
well  exist  a  barrier  at  which  the  efficiency 
of  the  props  fell  away  sharply,  so  that 
any  increase  of  power  would  have  no  ef- 
fect. In  later  years,  such  tip  stalls  of  pro- 
pellers became  well  known  to  other 
engineers  and  pilots,  resulting  in  the 
shortening  of  their  lengths  and  the  wider 
use  of  broad  '"paddle"  blades. 

"To  set  a  new  record  now."  a  Messer- 
schmitt engineer  reminded  Wendel,  "you 
have  to  exceed  Dieterle  by  at  least  one 
percent — eight  kph.  Nothing  less." 

Willy  Messerschmitt  had  good  reason 
for  giving  up  the  chase.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  his  characteristic  tenacity  the  whole 
project  would  certainly  have  been 
junked.  After  Dieterle's  flight.  Gen. 
Ernst  Udet  telephoned  to  Augsburg, 
"Give  it  up.  You  will  never  break 
through  this  barrier.  Besides,  the  techni- 
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cal  possibilities  have  already  been  real- 
ized. .  .  ." 

Difficulties,  which  in  any  other  situa- 
tion would  have  been  considered  minor, 
here  became  life  and  death  factors  which 
delayed  the  flights.  In  trial  runs  the  paint 
on  the  leading  edges  cracked  from  the 
blast  of  air,  some  sheet  metal  ripped, 
then  spark  plugs  were  fouled  by  oil. 

Finally,  on  April  26.  everything 
seemed  ready  for  another  try.  Members 
of  the  German  Aero  Club  were  stationed 
at  their  observation  posts  along  the  line 
as  representatives  of  the  FAT.  Stop- 
watches which  had  to  be  accurate  within 
0.25%  were  aligned.  Most  important, 
since  such  clocking  was  far  too  slow  for 
such  flights,  a  timing  camera  was  aimed 
and  made  ready. 

By  I  800  hours  the  breeze  had  dropped 
(Coiiliniu'd  on  page  47) 


An  artist's  rendition  of  the  new  S.S.  American  Leg/on. 


A  Modern  Merchant  Ship 

Air-conditioning  and  27-knot  speed  are  among  the  features  of  the 
U.S.  Lines'  S.S.  American  Legion,  to  be  launched  May  22. 


ON  May  22,  the  second  deep-sea 
vessel  in  history  to  be  christened 
American  Legion  will  slide  down 
the  ways  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding  Co., 
into  the  Delaware  River  at  Chester.  Pa., 
following  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  new  American  Legion  will  be  a 
"fully  automated,"  13,000-ton,  high- 
speed cargo  liner  (cruising  speed,  23 
knots,  maximum  27  knots).  She  will  cost 
United  States  Lines  $13  million,  and  be 
the  line's  18th  Challenger  III  Class  ves- 
sel in  its  $400  million  replacement  pro- 
gram. 

Another  American  Legion  presently 
plies  New  York  Harbor  as  a  ferry  be- 
tween Staten  Island  and  the  Battery,  but 
the  only  other  deep-sea  vessel  bearing 
that  name  was  sold  for  scrap  in  Olympia. 
Wash.,  in  1948,  after  a  sailing  career  that 
began  in  1919  and  included  service  un- 
der fire  in  the  worst  of  the  Solomons 
campaign  in  WW2. 

The  new  United  States  Lines  ship  will 
be  560'/2  feet  long.  It  can  cross  the  At- 
lantic in  five  and  a  half  days  cruising, 
five  days  wide  open.  She  will  have  the 
most  powerful  steam  plant  to  be  installed 
in  a  single-screw,  cargo  liner  to  date,  de- 
livering 26,000  horsepower  to  the  shaft. 
Her  six  cargo  holds  will  be  served  by  21 
booms  with  electrically-controlled  rig- 
ging— the  largest  a  70-tonner. 

Automation  will  permit  direct  han- 
dling from  the  navigation  bridge  rather 
than  by  relay  to  engine-room  personnel 
and  will  include  built-in  safeguards  for 
plant  components  in  any  mode  of  opera- 
tion. Living  quarters  will  be  air-condi- 


tioned, with  individual  room  tempera- 
ture controls.  All  but  one  cargo  hold  will 
have  automatic  ventilation  and  humidity 
control.  The  ship  is  designed  to  carry  any 
combination  of  freight  —  packaged  in 
containers  or  on  pallets;  as  well  as  grain, 
liquid  or  other  bulk  cargo. 

The  first  American  Legion  was 
launched  Oct.  11,  1919.  She  was  to  have 
carried  troops  in  WWl,  but  the  war 
ended  before  she  was  completed. 

The  Munson  Line  bought  her  for  use 
on  the  South  American  run,  hoping  her 
500-plus  passenger  capacity  would  prove 
lucrative.  But  in  the  late  1930's  the  com- 
pany went  bankrupt  and  the  ship  was  laid 
up  in  the  Patuxent  River,  Md.  Then,  with 
WW2  on  the  horizon,  the  ship  was  re- 
conditioned for  the  Army  Transport 
Service  and  started  making  New  York 
to  Panama  runs. 

In  August  1940,  she  carried  Nor- 
wegian Crown  Princess  Martha  to  safety 
in  the  United  States  from  the  Nazi  oc- 
cupation of  Norway.  A  year  later,  the 
American  Legion  carried  the  first  U.S. 
troops  to  Iceland. 

Then  the  Navy  took  her  over,  commis- 
sioned her  U.S.S.  American  Legion 
(AP-35)  and  put  her  to  work  ferrying 
troops.  In  May  of  1942  she  was  in  the 
South  Pacific.  In  August  she  took  part 
in  the  invasion  of  Guadalcanal  in  the 
Solomon  Islands.  During  the  battle,  one 
of  her  crew  members  was  killed  by 
enemy  strafing  while  her  gunners  downed 
three  Japanese  aircraft.  In  the  Bougain- 
ville invasion  she  saw  action  at  Empress 
Augusta  Bay  and  Cape  Torokina  and 
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nearly  bought  the  farm  when  she  went 
aground  on  the  shoals  near  Bougainville 
as  enemy  planes  were  reported  on  the 
way  to  attack.  Tugs  freed  her  in  time. 

The  first  American  Legion  had  many 
near  misses,  but  she  survived  all  until  she 
was  declared  surplus  and  decommis- 
sioned at  Olympia.  Wash.,  in  March  of 
1946.  Two  years  later  the  Cidell  Corp., 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  bought  her  for  scrap. 

The  new  American  Legion  will  be 
launched  on  National  Maritime  Day. 
Alexander  Purdon,  President  of  U.S. 
Lines  noted:  "We  feel  that  it  is  proper 
we  christen  this  particular  vessel  the 
'S.S.  American  Legion'  as  an  indication 
of  our  appreciation  of  the  fine  coopera- 
tion and  support  the  Maritime  industry 
of  this  nation  has  received  from  The 
American  Legion  .  .  .  The  Legion  long 
has  supported  the  principle  that  the  U.S. 
should  maintain  not  only  a  strong  Mer- 
chant Marine,  but  that  we  should  have 
the  world's  finest." 

At  the  launching  ceremonies,  Ameri- 
can Legion  National  Commander  John 
E.  Davis  will  deliver  a  major  address  on 
that  theme. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Davis  will  christen  the 
new  vessel  with  the  traditional  bottle  of 
champagne  while  the  Davis'  daughter, 
Kathleen  Ann,  will  be  Maid  of  Honor. 

Special  railroad  cars  were  set  to  bring 
over  200  Legion  leaders,  government 
officials  and  U.S.  Lines  dignitaries  from 
New  York  and  Washington  to  Chester 
for  the  launching. 

The  ship  is  scheduled  to  have  its  trial 
run  in  October.  the  end 
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TESTIMONY  IN  OPPOSITION 
TO  THE  Consular  treaty  WITH  the 


Soviet  union 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee: 

We  are  most  grateful  to  you  for  providing  us  this  opportunity 
to  present  the  views  of  The  American  Legion  on  the  pending  Con- 
sular Convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State  has  defined  a 
consular  convention  as  "a  treaty  in  which  the  contracting  powers 
regulate  the  activities  and  functions  of  consular  establishments 
and  their  officers  and  employees."  This  bilateral  consular  con- 
vention, with  protocol,  was  signed  in  Moscow  on  June  1,  1964, 
and  eleven  days  thereafter  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  President  Johnson,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  Senate  give  early  advice  and  consent  to  its  ratification. 
The  subsequent  legislative  history  of  "Executive  D"  is  well  known 
to  the  members  of  this  Committee. 

The  American  Legion  is  opposed  to  U.S.  ratification  of  this 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  position  was  established 
through  resolutions  adopted  by  our  annual  national  conventions 
in  1964,  1965,  and  1966.  Those  conventions  were  comprised  of 
approximately  3,000  delegates,  coming  from  every  State  and  rep- 
resenting the  more  than  two  and  one-half  million  war  veterans 
who  are  members  of  our  organization. 

Four  basic  issues  

This  treaty  raises  a  variety  of  issues.  We  think  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  are: 

1)  Is  it  consistent  with  over-ail  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  of  this  nature  with  a  Communist  power  that 
Is — at  the  same  time — providing  massive  military  assistance  to 
a  third  party  with  which  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  combat? 

2)  Is  it  in  the  Interest  of  the  U.S.  to  permit  the  re-establish- 
ment of  consulates  In  major  American  cities  by  a  government 
which  has  as  its  primary  objective  the  subversion  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States? 

3)  Is  the  treaty  itself  sound  In  all  respects? 

4)  Will  all  of  the  predictable  or  possible  consequences  of 
ratification  be  of  benefit  to  the  United  States? 

We  are  convinced  that  all  four  of  these  questions  should  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  Thus,  we  oppose  the  treaty  on  principle 
and  because  we  believe  certain  of  its  provisons — specifically,  those 
contained  in  Article  19,  section  2 — would,  if  given  effect,  be  both 
an  unwise  precedent  and  an  unnecessary  threat  to  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Ed  Note:  Article  19,  section  2,  would  extend  complete 
diplomatic  immunity  to  consular  staff  members — a  pririlet^e 
not  usually  extended  in  ordinary  international  consular  agree- 
ments. 

Article  12,  sections  2  and  3,  provide  for  "notification  and 
access,"  an  entirely  usual  agreement  to  put  citizens  of  one 
country,  when  arrested  in  the  other,  in  touch  with  their  own 
consulates  promptly,  following  arrest.  The  U.S.  always  pro- 
vides "notification  and  access"  whenever  it  arrests  a  Soviet 
citizen. 

The  reader  may  relate  much  of  the  following  testinu>ny  to 
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the  question  of  our  granting  unusual  immunity  to  Soviet 
employees  here,  as  the  price  we  are  to  pay  if  the  Soviets  are 
to  promise  us  a  usual  international  courtesy  which  we  al- 
ready extend  to  them. 

In  the  more  than  two  and  one-half  years  this  treaty  has  been 
before  the  Senate,  most  opponents  of  ratification  have  empha- 
sized the  dangers  of  the  "diplomatic  immunity"  clause  in  Article 
19,  section  2,  while  the  proponents  have  emphasized  the  gains 
to  be  derived  from  the  "notification  and  access"  clauses  in  Article 
12,  sections  2  and  3.  It  is  our  feeling,  that  even  if  the  Soviets 
were  to  comply  fully  with  the  "notification  and  access"  provi- 
sions, this  otherwise  desirable  objective  would  not  be  worth  the 
risks  inherent  in  Article  19. 

Is  there  a  "misunderstanding?" 

Lately,  the  leading  proponents  have  expressed  the  thought  that 
the  delay  in  Senate  action  is  due  largely  to  "misunderstanding" 
about  the  treaty  among  both  opponents  and  supporters  of  ratifi- 
cation. In  this  connection,  great  stress  is  placed  on  the  fact  that 
the  treaty  itself  is  not  an  agreement  to  establish  any  consulates 
anywhere.  On  January  25,  1967,  the  Department  of  State's  press 
and  radio  briefing  put  the  point  as  follows: 

"The  Consular  Convention  does  not  authorize,  propose, 
suggest,  provide  for,  or  require  the  opening  of  a  single  United 
States  Consulate  In  the  Soviet  Union,  or  a  single  Soviet  Con- 
sulate In  the  United  States.  It  does  not  permit  the  Soviets  to 
send  a  single  extra  person  to  this  country,  nor  does  it  let  us 
send  anyone  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

True  enough,  but  we  do  not  think  the  opponents  have  been  con- 
fused in  this  regard,  and  we  do  not  think  the  Department's  ex- 
planation will  mislead  anyone  into  believing  that  ratification 
would  not  result  in  the  establishment  of  Soviet  consulates  in  the 
U.S. 

The  Secretary  of  State  made  clear  in  his  testimony  to  this  Com- 
mittee, both  in  July  1965  and  on  January  23  of  this  year,  that 
— following  ratification  by  both  parties — the  United  States  does 
hope  to  open  a  consulate,  probably  in  Leningrad;  and,  in  return, 
"we  would  permit  the  Soviets  to  open  a  parallel  consulate  in  a 
comparable  American  city."  Although  the  Soviet  Union  previous- 
ly maintained  consulates  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles,  it  is  currently  speculated  that  the  Soviets  are  now  in- 
terested in  Chicago  as  the  site  of  their  initial  consulate  to  be 
opened  pursuant  to  this  treaty. 

Treaty  not  needed  to  open  new  consulates. 

The  Secretary  also  pointed  out  that,  as  to  the  opening  of  such 
a  Soviet  consulate,  this  treaty  is  unnecessary  because  the  Presi- 
dent already  has  authority,  under  his  foreign  policy  responsi- 
bilities, to  permit  the  establishment  of  foreign  consulates  in  this 
country  even  in  the  absence  of  a  consular  convention.  Poland,  for 
example,  has  a  consulate  in  Chicago  although  a  consular  con- 
vention with  that  Communist  country  has  been  in  the  "negotiat- 
ing" stage  for  some  time. 


This  is  the  full  text  of  the  testimony 
of  American  Legion  Research  Director 
Warren  H,  MacDonald  in  opposition  to 
the  Consular  Treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  as  presented  to  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  on  Feb.  3, 1967. 
In  March,  the  Senate  approved  the  treaty. 


On  the  other  hand,  Secretary  Rusk  indicated  that  the  consular 
convention  under  consideration  here  would  provide  the  legal 
framework  on  which  the  Administration  believes  it  could  "pru- 
dently" re-establish  Soviet  consulates  in  the  U.S.,  on  a  reciprocal 
basis. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  State  Department's  point  of  view,  the 
basic  purpose  of  this  treaty  is  not  the  authorization  of  the  open- 
ing of  consulates  in  both  countries.  Rather,  it  is  said  that  the 
primary  intention  of  the  treaty  is  "to  permit  the  United  States 
promptly  to  protect  and  assist  its  citizens  when  they  are  arrested 
and  detained  in  the  Soviet  Union." 

Considering  the  unfortunate  case  of  Newcomb  Mott  and  those 
of  numerous  other  Americans  who  have  been  arrested  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  The  American  Legion  earnestly  wishes  that  this  goal 
of  the  State  Department  soon  might  be  realized.  We  do  not  neces- 
sarily agree,  though,  that  this  is  the  basic  "purpose"  of  the  treaty. 
In  fact,  we  think  it  is  not.  Instead,  it  is  but  the  primary  reason 
why  its  U.S.  proponents  want  it  ratified. 

Also,  we  fear  that  the  treaty  would  not  be  a  guarantee  of  at- 
tainment of  that  desired  goal  and,  in  any  event,  we  think  other 
considerations  make  the  goal  (assuming  Soviet  compliance)  too 
costly. 

What  do  the  Soviets  seek? 

This  Committee,  and  the  Senate  generally,  must  look  at  every 
treaty  submitted  for  its  consideration  from  the  viewpoint  of  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  that  of  the  other  party  or  parties  as 
well.  What  does  the  other  side  have  to  gain?  On  balance,  is  the 
U.S.  getting  as  much  as  it  gives?  And,  when  the  other  side  is  a 
Communist  government,  we  think  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  view 
the  treaty's  provisions  in  the  light  of  both  the  record  and  the 
intentions  of  Communists  generally. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  Consular  Convention  from  the  view- 
point of  the  Kremlin? 

New  islands  in  America's  heartland. 

It  seems  obvious  to  us  that  the  purpose  of  this  treaty  from  the 
Soviet  side  is  exactly  the  opposite  from  that  expressed  by  its 
U.S.  proponents.  To  the  Soviets,  we  think  the  main  purpose  of 
this  treaty  definitely  is  to  re-establish  their  consulates  in  this  coun- 
try, with  a  new  and  unusual  rule  to  apply  to  all  their  agents 
posted  to  those  consulates;  that  is,  absolute  protection  against 
prosecution  by  the  United  States  for  any  crimes  committed  by 
them,  including  the  crime  of  espionage  against  the  United  States! 
This  is  the  intent  of  Article  19,  section  2,  to  the  Soviets. 

The  treaty's  provisions  regarding  "notification  and  access"  in 
arrest  cases  (i.e.,  Article  12)  is  hardly  the  "purpose"  of  the  treaty 
from  the  Soviet  viewpoint.  Those  are  simply  what  they  gave  up 
— on  paper,  at  least — to  gain  new  islands  of  diplomatic  immunity 
in  America's  industrial  and  transportation  heartland. 

If  this  were  not  true,  the  Soviet  negotiators  would  have  had 
no  interest  in  the  treaty.  They  definitely  would  not  have  troubled 
themselves  if  the  document  were  to  have  been  restricted  to  the 


Soviets  hustle  injured  Mrs.  Oksana  Kasenkina  back  into  N.Y. 
consulate  after  she  jumped  from  window  in  1948.  They  had  to 
send  her  to  hospital,  and  U.S.  refused  to  return  her  when  she 
said  she'd  been  held  prisoner.  In  pique,  Moscow  closed  the 
consulates.  Brief  history  of  Soviet  consulates  follows  article. 


provisions  of  its  Article  12  and  the  protocol  related  thereto.  They 
had  nothing  to  gain  in  that  regard;  we  have  always  given  them 
prompt  notification  about  and  unrestricted  access  to  any  of  their 
nationals  whom  we  have  arrested  here.  To  them,  the  extension  of 
full  and  absolute  diplomatic  immunity  to  their  consular  officers 
is  the  quid  pro  quo  which  outweighs  the  concession  they  made, 
on  notification  and  access,  as  to  our  nationals  arrested  in  their 
country.  Communists  have  never  been  known  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  non-Communists  which  they  did  not  expect  to  be 
of  greater  advantage  to  them. 

We  infer  from  the  available  public  record  that  it  was  the  Soviet 
negotiators  who  initially  raised  the  matter  of  full  diplomatic  im- 
munity for  purposes  of  this  Consular  Convention.  (See  Commit- 
tee's print  of  Hearing,  July  30,  1965,  pg.  30.)  The  provisions  of 
full  diplomatic  immunity  for  all  consular  officers  has  not  been 
a  part  of  our  general  practice.  It  was  not  a  feature  of  our  Con- 
sular Convention  with  Japan,  which  entered  into  force  on  August 
1,  1964,  and  which,  we  assume,  was  negotiated  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  pending  Convention  with  the  Soviet  Union.  More 
significantly,  it  was  not  made  a  feature  of  the  multilateral  Vienna 
Convention  on  Consular  Relations  which  was  signed  by  a  U.S. 
representative,  and  by  the  representatives  of  31  other  nations,  on 
April  24,  1963.  Representatives  of  20  additional  nations  have  since 
added  their  signatures,  making  a  total  of  52  signatories. 

Ed  Note:  The  model  "Vienna"  draft  for  international 
consular  agreements  does  not  include  the  scope  of  immunity 
for  consular  employees  proposed  in  the  U.S.-Soviet  treaty. 
This  testimony  discusses  the  Vienna  proposal  briefly  here  and 
in  more  detail  further  along. 

I  will  refer  further  to  the  Vienna  multilateral  convention  on 
consular  relations  in  another  connection.  At  this  point,  I  only 
wish  to  stress  the  point  that  its  immunity  provisions,  set  forth  in 
Article  41  thereof,  follow  the  usual  and  traditional  rule;  that 
is,  consular  officers  shall  not  be  liable  to  arrest  or  detention  (in 
the  receiving  State)  "except  in  the  case  of  a  grave  crime  and  pur- 
suant to  a  decision  by  the  competent  judicial  authority."  Consu- 
lates have  long  demonstrated  that  they  can  perform  their  proper 
functions  without  the  cloak  of  full  diplomatic  immunity  for  their 
employees.  Article  19  (2)  of  the  pending  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union  provides,  on  the  other  hand,  as  follows: 

"Consular  officers  and  employees  of  the  consular  establish- 
ment who  are  nationals  of  the  sending  state  shall  enjoy  im- 
munity from  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  receiving  state." 

Ed  Note:  //  is  seen  that  the  distinction  between  the  two 
treaties  on  the  point  of  immunity  lies  in  granting  or  not 
granting  immunity  for  "a  grave  crime."  The  Soviet  proposal 
can  thus  be  said  to  anticipate  and  seek  immunity  for  the 
commission  of  crimes  so  grave  that  they  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  immunity  under  the  Vienna  proposal.  The  Legion 
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testimony  does  not  contend  that  it  is  the  United  States  which 
anticipates  committing  such  crimes. 


CONTINUED  Testimony  in  Opposition  to  the 


Thus,  under  this  rule,  if  a  Soviet  consular  officer,  posted  in 
Chicago  for  instance,  commits  or  attempts  to  commit  a  serious 
crime,  our  only  recourse  is  to  demand  his  expulsion.  This  is  true 
no  matter  how  monstrous  the  offense,  and  no  matter  how  vital 
its  bearing  on  our  national  security.  And,  however  often  we  de- 
clare a  Soviet  official  persona  non  grata,  we  may  be  sure  the 
Soviet  government  will  soon  thereafter  demand  the  recall  from 
that  country  of  a  comparable  U.S.  official.  Under  this  treaty,  rea- 
sons for  such  action  need  not  be  given;  but,  in  previous  cases 
of  this  nature,  it  has  been  Soviet  practice  to  make,  and  to  pub- 
licize widely,  false  spy  charges  against  the  U.S.  official  concerned. 
(This  game  of  diplomatic  tit-for-tat  can  have,  temporarily  at 
least,  a  disruptive  influence  on  a  mission's  efficiency.  We  should 
not  unnecessarily  take  steps  that  would  surely  serve  to  increase 
its  incidence). 

A  license  for  international  crimes. 

With  regard  to  the  immunity  provisions  of  the  treaty.  Senator 
Cotton  of  New  Hampshire  has  observed  that  the  Soviets  nego- 
tiated this  Consular  Convention,  "not  as  a  bilateral  pact  for  im- 
proving Soviet-American  relations,  but  as  a  cold  war  maneuver 
to  enhance  and  expand  the  intelligence  gathering  network  of  the 
U.S.S.R."  We,  too,  are  satisfied  that  the  Soviets  have  every  in- 
tention of  utilizing  any  consulates  they  establish  here  as  centers 
for  espionage  and  subversion. 

The  Soviet  intelligence  services  have  regularly  used  that  gov- 
ernment's diplomatic  and  other  establishments  in  this  country 
as  bases  from  which  to  carry  on  their  espionage  activities.  These 
activities  are  known  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Soviet  representatives  here. 

Those  who  recall  the  previous  abuse  by  the  Soviets  of  their 
consular  privileges  in  this  country  fear  that  this  treaty  will  pro- 
vide Soviet  agents  with  increased  opportunities  for  the  intimi- 
dation, extortion,  bribery,  blackmail,  or  even  the  kidnapping  or 
murder,  of  persons  living  here  but  who  have  relatives  or  property 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  a  minimum,  new  Soviet  consulates  in  any  of  our  major  cities 
will  facilitate  the  securing,  by  Communist  "consular  officers,"  of 
all  manner  of  technological  data  which  could  serve  to  promote 
the  Soviet  Union's  war-making  potential.  Also,  these  consulates 
would  doubtless  be  used  as  centers  for  the  distribution  of  Com- 
munist propaganda,  aimed  primarily  we  feel  sure  at  the  more  re- 
ceptive elements  on  our  college  campuses. 

The  counter-argument  to  much  of  the  foregoing  is  that  we 
would  be  enabled,  through  our  new  consulates  outside  of  Mos- 
cow, to  gain  equivalent  benefits  in  terms  of  information  about 
their  society.  This  is  unconvincing.  The  Soviets  are  still  operating 
a  closed  society  in  which  it  remains  extremely  difficult  for  an 
American  official  to  make  any  contacts  or  secure  any  informa- 
tion not  previously  sanctioned  by  Soviet  officials.  Furthermore, 
we  could  be  sure  that  whatever  "premises"  the  Soviets  helped  iis 
acquire  for  our  consulates,  in  accordance  with  Article  5,  these 
would  be  thoroughly  "bugged"  with  the  latest  in  electronic  lis- 
tening devices,  just  as  has  been  the  case  in  all  offices  we  occupy 
in  Communist  countries. 

To  open  a  door  we  won't  be  able  to  close. 

We  stated  earlier  that  we  believe  the  diplomatic  immunity  pro- 
visions of  this  treaty  establish,  for  the  U.S.  at  least,  an  unwise 
precedent.  We  may  soon  find  that  other  countries,  with  which  we 
have  a  consular  treaty  that  contains  the  so-called  "most-favored- 
nation"  clause,  will  request  extension  of  the  greater  immunity 
protection  to  their  consular  employees  in  this  coimtry.  While  this 
would  be  reciprocal  in  its  application,  the  spread  of  this  new 
rule  on  a  haphazard,  bilaleral  basis  could  well  work  to  our 
detriment. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  as  many  as  33  existing  consular 
treaties  between  the  U.S.  and  other  countries  include  "most- 
favored-nation"  provisions.  The  State  Department  has  estimated 
that  if  all  of  these  countries  exercised  their  option,  we  would  be 
extending  criminal  immunity  in  this  country  to  an  additional  400 
or  more  foreign  nationals! 

The  countries  involved  include  Communist  Rumania  and  Yugo- 


slavia. While  Rumania  now  has  no  consulates  in  this  country 
(other  than  its  consular  section  in  its  Washington  embassy),  it 
might — following  the  lead  of  the  Soviet  Union — seek  to  establish 
one  or  more,  witli  full  diplomatic  immunity  as  would  be  Ru- 
mania's privilege  under  the  "most-favored-nation"  rule.  Also, 
Yugoslavia  now  operates  a  number  of  consulates  in  this  country, 
as  was  dramatically  brought  to  our  attention  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing. These  are  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, in  addition  to  their  combined  consular  staff  in  Washington. 
We  may  soon  find  that  we  will  have  a  great  deal  more  than  only 
"10  or  15"  new  Communist  agents  in  this  country  with  full  diplo- 
matic immunity! 

Poland  already  has  a  consulate  in  Chicago.  Following  the 
model  of  our  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union,  that  country  could 
be  expected  to  seek  to  complete  negotiations  on  a  similar  con- 
sular convention  with  us.  And,  considering  our  "bridge-building" 
advances  to  the  other  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe, 
all  of  them  may  shortly  be  seeking  consulates  here,  with  the  same 
immunity  provisions. 

But  where  the  "most-favored-nation"  clause  is  applied,  we  will 
not  necessarily  gain  back  the  quid  pro  quo  we  received  in  our  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union!  Whereas,  we  there  exchanged  the 
"diplomatic  immunity"  provisions  for  the  "notification  and  access" 
provisions,  the  same  exchange  would  not  be  applicable  in  the  case 
of  a  third  country  asking  for  the  "diplomatic  immunity"  privileges 
for  its  consular  officials.  All  we  would  get  back  then  is  recipro- 
city on  that  score  alone.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in  the 
case  of  the  Communist  countries  of  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  same  disadvantageous  development  might  occur  in  the  case 
of  several  non-Communist  countries  which  do  not  provide  our 
consular  officers  with  ready  access  to  our  nationals  when  they 
have  been  arrested.  Italy  and  a  number  of  other  countries,  the 
laws  of  which  have  been  derived  from  the  Roman  Code,  hold  their 
prisoners  incommunicado  until  completion  of  investigation.  In 
Mexico  this  can  go  on  for  as  long  as  18  months.  Our  consular 
officials  are  barred  from  seeing  imprisoned  Americans  under  such 
circumstances,  just  as  they  have  been  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
most  other  Communist  countries. 

The  U.S.  has  been  unable  to  secure  "notification  and  access" 
rights  from  Italy  and  several  others  with  similar  laws.  Yet,  we 
have  a  consular  treaty  with  Italy  that  includes  a  "most-favored - 
nation"  clause.  Thus,  if  this  Consular  Convention  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  ratified,  we  may  be  asked  by  Italy  to  extend  to  its  con- 
sular officers  here  the  diplomatic  immunity  provisions  of  Article 
19,  but  we  will  not  get  the  "notification  and  access"  provisions  of 
Article  12  in  return. 

Should  these  new  immunity  provisions  spread  generally,  due  to 
the  precedent  of  this  Consular  Convention,  they  will  eventually 
facilitate  the  spread  of  the  Soviet  Union's  subversive  influence 
almost  everywhere.  Others  have  pointed  out  with  logic  that  our 
friends  in  Latin  America  would  have  difficulty  in  resisting  the 
establishment  of  Soviet  Consulates  in  their  cities,  once  the  barrier 
to  their  re -establishment  in  this  Hemisphere  is  broken,  through 
ratification  of  this  treaty. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  Communists  would  turn 
this  to  their  advantage,  especially  when  armed  with  full  diploma- 
tic protection  for  all  their  agents  in  Latin  America.  Surely  the 
establishment  of  Soviet  consulates  there  would  result  in  intensi- 
fied political  warfare  throughout  that  continent.  Castro  would 
get  a  large  boost  in  his  plans  to  export  his  (and  the  Soviets') 
brand  of  revolution. 

While  our  government  may  well  be  enabled  to  cope  with  a  small 
to  moderate  increase  in  Communist  agents  here,  are  we  certain 
that  the  intelligence  services  of  the  developing  countries  can  do  so? 
It  is  questions  such  as  this  that  have  caused  so  many  opponents  of 
the  Consular  Convention,  and  its  special  immunity  provisions,  to 
wonder  if  we  are  not  about  to  open  a  door  which  we  will  not  be 
able  to  close. 

Will  we  get  our  share  of  the  bargain? 

Turning  briefly  to  the  "notification  and  access"  provisions  of 
Article  12,  we  think  it  pertinent  to  point  out  that  these — even  if 
scrupulously  observed  by  the  Soviet  Union — cannot  of  themselves 
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eliminate  the  frictions  which  arise  when  that  country  wrongfully, 
or  for  frivolous  reasons,  arrests  an  American  citizen,  and  charges 
him  with  crimes  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  acts.  No  amount  of 
notification  and  access  will  make  such  cases  mere  administrative 
matters,  as  has  been  suggested  in  arguments  for  the  treaty.  And 
prompt  notification  plus  full  access  do  not  necessarily  spell  free- 
dom for  the  individual  concerned.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  expected 
that  the  Soviets — if  they  apply  the  provisions  at  all — will  deny  that 
they  cover  "dual  nationals";  that  is,  persons  who  were  born  in  the 
Soviet  Union  (or  any  other  Communist  country)  and  who  sub- 
sequently acquired  American  citizenship  through  naturalization. 

We  are  not  certain,  either,  that  Article  12  would  become  appli- 
cable immediately  upon  ratification  by  both  parties,  as  the  propon- 
ents indicate  would  be  the  case,  and  without  regard  to  the  opening 
of  consulates  here.  We  do  not  think  the  language  of  the  article  in 
question  (or  the  treaty  as  a  whole)  is  all  that  clear  on  the  point. 
There  is  leeway,  perhaps,  for  a  different  interpretation.  At  any 
rate,  if  the  Soviets  were  to  be  delayed  in  getting  what  they  want 
out  of  the  treaty — more  agents  in  America  with  more  protection — 
they  certainly  would  not  honor  Article  12  indefinitely.  There 
would  be  one  more  broken  treaty  added  to  the  already  long  list. 

Nevertheless,  the  Soviets  have  had  ample  time  to  demonstrate 
good  faith  with  regard  to  Article  12.  In  his  January  23rd  appear- 
ance before  this  Committee,  Secretary  Rusk  reported  that:  "In  just 
the  30  months  since  the  Convention  was  signed,  we  know  of  at 
least  20  cases  where  Americans  have  been  detained  by  the  Soviet 
police.  ...  In  none  of  these  cases  did  the  Soviet  authorities  adhere 
to  the  standards  of  notification  and  access  provided  for  by  this 
Convention."' 

The  Soviets  have  also  failed  to  take  the  first  step  toward  ratifi- 
cation of  this  treaty.  The  Presidium  has  the  power  to  ratify  at 
its  discretion  and  it  can  be  called  into  session  at  any  time.  It  obvi- 
ously is  awaiting  U.S.  Senate  action. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  think  it  of  interest  to  compare 
the  language  of  Article  12  of  this  treaty  with  the  comparable  pro- 
visions of  the  earlier  mentioned  Vienna  Convention  on  Consular 
Relations.  The  latter  seem  much  more  detailed  and  explicit  and, 
therefore,  more  desirable  from  the  U.S.  point  of  view.  The  docu- 
ment in  which  they  appear  was  signed  by  a  U.S.  representative 
more  than  a  year  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  Consular 
Convention.  Many  other  nations  have  also  endorsed  the  Vienna 
Convention. 

Why  not  consider  Vienna  first? 

We  are  curious,  of  course,  as  to  why  the  Vienna  Convention  has 
not  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  consideration.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  a  conference  called  under  auspices  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  84  polities  participating.  Representatives  of  32  of  these,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  signed  the  Convention  on  April  24, 
1963;  and,  representatives  of  20  more  signed  it  subsequently.  The 
Vienna  Convention  on  Consular  Relations  will  enter  into  force  "on 
the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of  deposit  of  the  twenty-second 
instrument  of  ratification  or  accession  with  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations." 

At  present,  we  understand  that  21  nations,  or  only  one  short 
of  the  required  number,  have  deposited  such  instruments  with  the 
UN  Secretary-General.  Yet,  the  document  has  not  been  brought 
before  this  body  [the  U.S.  Senate]  for  formal  study. 

We  raise  the  question  of  the  Vienna  Convention  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  far  more  comprehensive  treaty  than  the  bilateral  one 
before  you,  and  it  does  appear  to  contain  even  better  notification 
and  access  provisions.  (It  does  not,  however,  provide  for  a  speci- 
fied number  of  days  in  which  notification  and  access  is  to  take 
place,  as  does  the  protocol  affixed  to  the  U.S. -Soviet  treaty.) 

The  American  Legion  has  not  made  a  formal  study  of  or  taken  a 
position  on  the  Vienna  Convention.  Tentatively,  it  would  appear 
to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  have  one  basic  consular  con- 
vention, to  which  the  U.S.  and  most  other  nations  could  adhere. 
Then,  when  this  Committee  is  asked  to  pass  judgment  on  a 
bilateral  consular  treaty,  such  as  the  one  now  before  you,  it  could 
do  so  against  the  background  of  the  basic  treaty  on  the  subject. 
Special  consular  agreements  between  the  U.S.  and  another  country 


could  be  weighed  against  a  generally  accepted  standard.  Also,  as- 
suming the  terms  of  the  Vienna  Convention  to  be  otherwise  agree- 
able to  the  U.S.,  we  wonder  if  our  government  should  not  lend  its 
prestige  to  that  document  so  as  to  help  insure  its  wider  acceptance 
among  nations.  This  would  tend  to  advance  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional law  and  order,  an  avowed  objective  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

The  American  Legion  believes  there  are  many  reasons  why  the 
Senate  should  not  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  this 
Consular  Convention  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  dealt 
largely,  above,  with  what  we  considered  to  be  a  technical  defect 
in  the  treaty;  namely,  that  Article  19  would  provide  the  Com- 
munist "consular"  agents  in  America  with  a  license  to  spy. 

Going  beyond  the  terms  of  the  treaty  itself,  however,  we  are 
satisfied  that  its  ratification  would  in  no  way  produce  a  meaning- 
ful improvement  in  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  relations  or  a  true  abatement 
or  tensions  between  us;  it  would  not  serve  to  increase  normal  trade 
between  the  two  countries,  assuming  (but  not  agreeing)  this  to  be 
a  desirable  objective  at  this  time. 

Is  this  the  time  for  such  a  treaty? 

On  the  other  hand,  ratification  would  tend  to  increase  unduly 
the  Soviets'  prestige  among  the  uncommitted  nations;  it  would 
tend  to  enhance  their  capacity  for  the  spread  of  Communism;  it 
would  add  greatly  to  the  complications  and  costs  of  combatting 
Soviet-directed  intelligence  activities  here;  and,  it  could  place  in 
jeopardy  our  policy  of  non-recognition  of  the  Soviets'  forceful 
takeover  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  failed  to  settle  its  debts  with  the  U.S.  and  to  make  pro- 
per arrangements  regarding  the  property  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens who  are  former  nationals  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

However  valid  the  foregoing  reasons  for  non-ratification  of  this 
treaty,  there  is — in  the  final  analysis — one  overriding,  all-import- 
ant reason  that  must  not  be  ignored. 

The  American  Legion  insists  that  tliis  is  not  the  time  to  be 
entering  upon  courses  of  interaction  which  give  the  appearance 
that  we  are  in  peaceful-partnership  with  the  Soviet  Union! 

That  country's  leaders  have  made  perfectly  clear  that  they  are 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  stay.  When  Soviet  President  Podgorny 
commenced  his  state  visit  to  Italy,  less  than  ten  days  ago,  he  de- 
clared blatantly  that:  "The  Soviet  Union  is  giving  and  will  con- 
tinue to  give  .  .  .  North  Vietnam  ever-growing  aid  until  the  full 
triumph  of  the  just  cause  for  which  the  Vietnamese  people  are 
struggling."  The  U.S.  NEWS  &  WORLD  REPORT  distributed  last 
week  documents  the  massive  nature  and  value  of  the  vital  war 
supplies  now  flowing,  in  ever-increasing  amounts,  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries  to  North  Vietnam.  (Article  entitled  "Russia:  The 
Enemy  in  Vietnam?") 

Russian-made  and  perhaps  Russian-manned  missiles  and  guns 
are  killing  American  flyers  almost  daily.  Lately,  there  have  been 
reports  of  Russian  mines  planted  in  the  ship  channel  into  Saigon. 
The  Soviets  have  a  radar  and  communications  vessel  in  the  Tonkin 
Gulf,  monitoring  our  carrier  activities  there  and  providing  timely 
warning  to  the  gun  and  missile  crews,  and  the  MIG  pilots  of  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  both  our  free-world  allies  and  our 
Communist  enemies  interpret  our  double-standard  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  if  not  confusion.  Britain, 
France,  and  West  Germany  have  told  us  bluntly  that  if  the  U.S. 
sees  fit  to  increase  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  they  can  see  no 
reason  not  to  trade  with  Red  China  and  Cuba,  in  addition  to  the 
rest  of  the  Communist  world.  And  they  are  following  through  with 
large  deals,  involving  materials  and  technical  know-how,  which 
have  distorted  the  term  "strategic"  beyond  repair.  And,  this  trend 
seemingly  was  sanctioned  by  our  government  when  it  recently  re- 
moved 400  "non-strategic"  items  from  what  had  been  a  "strategic" 
list,  unilaterally  maintained  by  the  U.S. 

Yes,  there  is  bewilderment  among  large  segments  of  the  Ameri- 
can public.  It  is  due,  we  believe,  to  the  concern  and  confusion 
that  is  caused  by  the  glaring  and  frequently  incomprehensible  in- 
consistencies in  U.S.  approaches  to  the  Communist  world. 

What  is  worse,  our  fighting  forces  in  Vietnam  do  not  under- 
stand why  our  official  policy  is  to  increase  trade  with  the  Soviets 
and  their  satellites.  Our  men  there  know  full  well — often  from 
bitter  personal  experience — that  the  Soviets  are  backing  to  the  hilt 
the  enemy  they  face  daily. 

{Continued  on  pat^e  54) 
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Washington  scene  as  Legionnaires  gather  for  Nat'l  Cmdr  John  Davis'  appearance  before  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION'S  SEVENTH  ANNUAL 

WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 

(FEB.  26 -MAR.  3,1967) 

Legion  leaders  convene  in  nation's  capital  to  discuss  veterans  affairs,  national 
affairs  and  basic  Legion  programs  with  private,  government  and  military  experts. 


THE  American  Legion's  Seventh 
Annual  Washington  Conference 
convened  in  the  nation's  capita! 
Feb.  26-Mar.  3,  1967,  in  an  optimistic 
atmosphere. 

That  mood  of  optimism,  generated  by 
the  promising  news  concerning  veterans 
benefits  contained  in  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  Special  Message  to  Con- 
gress earlier  this  year  {see  April  News 
of  the  Legion  for  text  of  tlie  message). 
was  further  nurtured  by  the  possibility 
that  Congress  might  this  year  create  a 
Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Committee,  thus 
bringing  to  fruition  a  40-year  dream  of 
The  American  Legion. 

(Indeed,  on  Mar.  7.  tlie  Senate 
passed,  by  a  vote  of  75-9,  tlie  Joint 
Congressional  Reorganization  Bill. 


This  hill  contains  a  provision  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  Standing 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  in 
tlie    U.S.   Senate,   similar   to  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 
At  press  time  the  bill,  which  was 
in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
had  not  yet  been  acted  upon.) 
And  the  prospects  for  far-reaching 
and  favorable  veterans  legislation  grew 
even  brighter  as  the  1,200  or  so  Legion- 
naires from  around  the  nation  and  some 
from  overseas  widened  their  knowledge 
in  meetings  held  during  the  week  with 
their  elected  representatives  in  Congress 
and  other  high  government  and  military 
officials.   Sessions   took   place   at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  Legion  Washington 
Headquarters  and  at  the  State  Dep't. 


One  dark  spot  marred  the  otherwise 
bright  veterans  affairs  picture.  This  was 
the  Department  of  Defense  announce- 
ment that  it  was  revising  its  regulations 
for  burials  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. Citing  the  dwindling  number  of 
gravesites  as  the  cause  for  the  new  pol- 
icy, the  Army  said  that  burials  in  the 
future  would  be  limited  to  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  winners,  active  duty 
and  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans who  also  served  in  high  positions 
in  the  federal  government.  Wives  and 
minor  children  of  those  covered  in  the 
new  category  would  also  be  eligible  and 
the  change  does  not  affect  previous  com- 
mitments made  to  eligible  survivors  of 
those  already  buried  in  Arlington.  The 
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new  criteria  would  serve  to  exclude  the 
average  veteran. 

The  Legion  met  the  announcement  by 
restating  its  long  standing  policy  against 
burials  on  a  basis  of  rank  and  prestige 
and  reiterated  its  call  for  a  planned  and 
orderly  national  cemetery  system. 

Said  National  Commander  John  E. 
Davis:  "The  American  Legion  was 
shocked  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  establishing 
discriminatory  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  right  of  burial  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  This  action  has  its  roots  in  an 
executive  policy,  unsupported  by  law,  to 
'phase  out'  all  national  cemeteries  with 
the  exception  of  Arlington. 

"The  right  of  burial  in  a  national 
cemetery  for  both  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans has  been  clearly  established  by 
law  and  extends  back  to  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  Civil  War.  .  .  . 

"Our  national  cemeteries  were  estab- 
lished upon  the  authorization  of  the 
Congress.  Standards  of  eligibility  for 
burial  .  .  .  were  the  act  of  Congress.  We 
question  the  authority  of  an  executive 
agency  to  supersede  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress, especially  when  the  executive  fiat 
for  the  first  time  injects  rank  and  prestige 
into  what  has  always  been  the  demo- 
cracy of  death. 

".  .  .  In  line  with  National  Convention 
mandates  of  The  American  Legion  for 
many  years,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
the  orderly  expansion  of  the  national 
cemetery  system  to  include  the  enlarge- 
ment of  existing  cemeteries  where  feas- 
ible and  needed,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  cemeteries  when  necessary.  With- 
out such  an  expansion,  the  rights  of  serv- 
icemen and  veterans  to  burial  in  a  na- 
tional cemetery  will  wither  away." 

Actually,  the  Washington  Conference 
is  many  conferences,  the  oldest  being  the 
Legion's  44th  Annual  National  Reha- 
bilitation Conference,  which  in  itself 
brings  over  700  delegates  together  for 
seminars  and  panels  on  veterans  rehabil- 
itation problems. 

Other  groups  meeting  during  the  week 
were  the  Legion's  Legislative,  Foreign 
Relations,  National  Security,  Economic, 
Rehab  and  Finance  Commissions. 

Also  holding  sessions  were  the  De- 
partment Service  Officers,  The  American 
Legion  Life  Insurance  Committee,  the 
Special  Hospital  Indemnity  Insurance 
Committee,  the  Child  Welfare  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Commander's  Advi- 
sory Committee,  the  Nat'l  Ass'n  of  State 
Directors,  the  Department  Commanders 
and  Adjutants  and  the  Legion's  50th 
Anniversary  Committee. 

High  points  of  the  week's  activities 
were : 

(1)    The   appearance   by  National 


Standing  room  only  as  Legionnaires  pack  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  hearing  room. 


Commander  John  E.  Davis  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

(2)  The  National  Commander's  Re- 
ception and  Dinner  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

(3)  The  Public  Relations  Luncheon 
honoring  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association. 

Before  a  chamber  full  of  Legionnaires 
as  audience,  Nat'l  Cmdr  Davis  presented 
the  Legion's  veterans  legislative  program 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  in  the  Caucus  Room  of  the  Old 
House  Office  Building  on  Tues.,  Feb.  28, 
at  10:00  a.m. 

Acknowledging  the  strides  that  had 
been  made  in  the  veterans  benefits  pro- 
gram, Cmdr  Davis  outlined  the  follow- 


Oliver  E.  Meadows,  Vets  Affairs  Commit- 
tee Staff  Director,  receives  Legion's  first 
Legislative  Award  for  "outstanding  ser- 
vice to  American  war  veterans"  and  for 
his  splendid  cooperation  with  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Legislative  Comm'n.  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Davis  is  shown  presenting  award  just 
prior  to  appearance  before  theCommittee. 

THE  A 


ing  areas  in  which  the  Legion  felt  addi- 
tional law  would  be  necessary  to  im- 
prove existing  benefits  and  remove  cer- 
tain inequities. 

With  regard  to  Vietnam  Era  veterans 
the  Legion  seeks  legislation  in  the  90th 
Congress  to  give  them  a  program  of 
benefits  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by 
WWl,  WW2  and  Korean  War  vets. 

Although  the  Cold  War  GI  Bill,  en- 
acted into  law  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
gave  these  veterans  a  program  of  educa- 
tional assistance  and  certain  other  bene- 
fits, it  did  not  define  them  as  war 
veterans  for  the  purpose  of  entitlement 
to  the  following  benefits:  wartime  rate  of 
disability  compensation,  death  and  disa- 
bility pension,  burial  allowance,  two- 
year  presumption  for  psychosis  for  the 
purpose  of  hospital  and  medical  care  at 
VA  expense,  reimbursement  of  State 
Soldiers'  Homes  for  domiciliary,  hospital 
and  nursing  care,  financial  assistance  to 
certain  service-disabled  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  an  automobile  or  other  con- 
veyance, entitlement  to  drugs,  medicines, 
devices  and  services  for  certain  non-serv- 
ice-connected conditions,  hospital  care 
on  contract  in  private  facilities  under 
special  conditions,  on-the-job  training, 
and  educational  assistance  equal  to  that 
granted  veterans  of  WW2  and  the 
Korean  War. 

Referring  to  service-connected  disa- 
bility compensation,  the  Cmdr  noted  that 
this  schedule  of  benefits  had  not  kept 
apace  with  cost  of  living  increases  and 
that  the  program  should  be  improved  to 
realistically  reflect  these  higher  costs  by 
raising  compensation  rates. 

In  other  areas,  the  Cmdr  called  for: 
a  death  and  disability  pension  program 
that  would  be  responsive  to  the  increases 
in  standards  of  living  and  costs  of  ser- 
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Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen 


Speaker  of  the  House  John  W.  McCormack 


the  growing  crime  rate  and  increasing 
disrespect  for  law  and  order  could  de- 
stroy the  United  States. 

Pointing  to  the  nation's  alarming 
crime  rate,  particularly  among  youth, 
the  Senator  demanded,  "What  is  happen- 
ing to  America?"  He  called  for  "a  new 
mode,  a  new  approach  to  head  off  this 
fantastic  thing  threatening  the  nation." 

Another  veteran  legislator  and  also 
long-time  Legionnaire,  Speaker  of  the 
House  John  W.  McCormack,  also  ad- 
dressed the  huge  throng.  He  praised  the 
Legion's  strong  stand  on  national  se- 
curity through  the  years. 

Drawing  a  parallel  to  communist  ag- 
gression in  South  Vietnam  and  that  of 
Adolf  Hitler's  in  pre-WW2  Europe,  the 
Speaker  warned  that  "weakness  breeds 
aggression."  McCormack  recalled  that 
WW2  might  have  been  averted  if  "we 
had  not  failed  to  see  the  reality  of  his- 
tory in  the  making"  when  Hitler  began 
his  earliest  acts  of  aggression  that  led 
eventually  to  the  huge  global  conflict. 

Citing  that  there  was  admittedly 
danger  from  action  in  such  situations  as 
Vietnam  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.,  the 
Massachusetts  legislator  also  warned  that 
there  was  likewise  danger  from  inaction. 

Both  Dirksen  and  McCormack  called 
attention  to  two  tables  of  hospitalized 
Vietnam  servicemen,  guests  of  the 
Legion,  seated  just  below  the  speaker's 
rostrum. 

At  a  luncheon  given  by  the  National 
Public  Relations  Commission  on  Mon. 
Feb.  27.  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  the 
National  Commander's  Award  was  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association. 

Accepting  for  the  Association  was 
Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  General  Man- 
ager. Several  hundred  persons  present 
heard  him  declare  that  freedom  of  the 
press  was  "an  obligation  incumbent 
upon  all  Americans." 

The  award  was  made  to  ANPA  "for 


Sen.  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney  (Okla.),  left, 
and  Rep.  Ray  J.  Madden  (Ind.),  led  Joint 
Congressional  Reorganization  Bill  to  pas- 
sage in  Senate.  The  bill  contains  authority 
to  create  a  Senate  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee.  It  must  now  pass  the  House. 


Among  the  2,200  people  at  the  huge  Congressional  banquet  in  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel 
were  two  tables  full  of  hospitalized  Vietnam  servicemen,  guests  of  The  American  Legion. 


vices  and  goods  ( in  many  cases.  Social 
Security  benefit  increases  caused  VA 
pensioners  to  lose  more  in  VA  benefits 
than  the  total  of  Social  Security  in- 
crease); an  increase  in  the  Servicemen's 
Group  Life  Insurance  coverage  from 
$10,000  to  $30,000  and  adequate  fund- 
ing of  the  VA's  medical  care  program. 
He  also  called  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  as  a  Cab- 
inet Department,  in  keeping  with  its  size 
and  importance  as  a  government  agency 
vitally  connected  with  the  lives  of  about 
94  million  veterans  and  dependents. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  VA: 

•  Pays  out  $4.5  billion  annually  in 
compensation  and  pension  disability  and 
death  benefits  to  5.1  million  recipients. 

•  Operates  the  largest  chain  of  hospi- 
tals (165)  in  the  country. 

•  Operates  the  largest  single  insurance 
endeavor  in  the  world. 

•  Guided  the  largest  program  of  adult 
education  ever  undertaken. 

•  Conducts  over  6,600  research  proj- 
ects in  almost  every  field  of  medicine. 

•  Assisted  in  building  one  out  of  every 
five  homes  in  the  U.S.  after  WW2. 

•  Aside  from  the  military,  has  the 
largest  medical  supply  system  in  the 
country. 

•  Provides  hospital  training  for  nearly 
half  the  nation's  new  physicians. 
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•  Supervises  estates  of  minors  and 
mental  incompetents  which  exceed  three- 
fourths  of  a  billion  dollars. 

•  Is  the  third  largest  employer  among 
Federal  agencies. 

(On  Mar.  20,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  357-0  to  give  wartime 
benefits  to  all  servicemen  in  uniform 
since  Aug.  5,  1964,  and  to  increase 
educational  allowances  and  veteran 
pension  payments.  The  bill  had  a  price 
tag  on  it  of  about  $236  million  while 
an  earlier  passed  but  not  so  extensive 
Senate  bill  called  for  expenditures  of 
about  $111  million.  At  press  time,  the 
House-passed  version  was  waiting  for 
action  by  the  Senate.) 
On  Wednesday  evening.  Mar.  1,  the 
National  Commander's  Banquet  honor- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  held  at  the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel. 
Over  2,200  persons,  including  Senators. 
Congressmen,    high    government  and 
military  oflficials  and  Legion  dignitaries 
were  present  as  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen  (III.)  was  presented  with 
The    American    Legion    Award  for 
Distinguished  Public  Service  which  cited 
him  as  "Citizen — Veteran — Statesman." 

In  response,  the  veteran  legislator. 
Senate  Minority  leader,  and  long-time 
Legionnaire  (at  one  time  a  Legion  dis- 
trict commander  in  Illinois)  warned  that 
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Nat'l  Cmdr  Davis  presents  Commander's  Award  to  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Ass'n  as  its  Gen'l  Mgr,  Stanford  Smith,  stands  by  to  accept  and  respond  at  Public 
Relations  Luncheon.  Legion  Nat'l  P.  R.  Chmn  C.  D.  "Deke"  DeLoach  is  seated  at  left. 


the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Association 
and  its  member  publications  to  preserve 
the  constitutionally  guaranteed  right  of 
a  free  press  unfettered  by  government 
restriction  or  control,  thus  preserving  the 
rights  of  all  Americans  to  have  access  to 
vital  knowledge  and  information  that  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  all  free- 
doms." 

REHABILITATION  CONFERENCE 

At  2:00  p.m.,  Tues.,  Feb.  28,  Chmn 
Robert  M.  McCurdy  (Calif.),  called  the 
Nat'l  Rehabilitation  Conference  in  ses- 
sion. During  that  day  and  on  the  suc- 
ceeding three  days,  Rehab  conferees 
listened  to  VA  speakers  and  participated 
in  panel  discussions  and  seminars. 

VA  department  and  division  heads, 
led  by  Administrator  William  J.  Driver, 
Chief  Medical  Director  Dr.  H.  M. 
Engle,  and  Chief  Benefits  Director  A.  W. 
Stratton  answered  questions  and  dis- 
cussed rehab  problems  with  Legion  re- 
habilitation and  service  officers  from  all 
corners  of  the  nation. 

Administrator  Driver  spoke  on  the 
progress  and  strength  of  the  entire  VA 
system  citing  the  increased  and  ex- 
panded benefits  available  to  veterans  and 
the  enormous  good  which  accrues  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

Among  other  things,  he  noted  that  in 
1966,  due  to  the  passage  of  the  Cold 
War  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  4,000,000  more 
war  veterans  had  been  created  overnight 
and  that,  based  on  our  present  3-million 
man  Armed  Forces  establishment,  the 
ranks  of  war  veterans  would  grow  about 
500,000  more  each  year. 

Driver  said  that  by  the  end  of  this 
school  year,  the  VA  estimates  500,000 
war  veterans  will  be  in  training  under 
the  new  GI  Bill  and  that  thus  far  the  VA 
had  already  guaranteed  the  mortgages 
on  over  81,000  houses  amounting  to 
almost  a  half-billion  dollars. 

He  compared  the  various  GI  Bills  for 
WW2,  the  Korean  War  and  the  Vietnam 
War,  noting  that  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion a  third  of  those  war  veterans  who 
entered  training  went  into  colleges  or 
universities  following  WW2.  For  Korean 
War  veterans  that  figure  went  to  50  per 
cent  and  the  figure  jumped  to  84  percent 
for  Vietnam  vets. 

Discussing  the  VA's  financial  situa- 
tion, Driver  reported  that  its  budget  this 
year  called  for  $6.7  billion,  up  over 
$150  million  from  last  year,  and  was  the 
largest  submitted  by  that  agency  in  many 
years.  Included  in  that  figure  was  the 
VA's  largest  medical  request  in  history, 
close  to  $L5  billion. 

The  Administrator  said:  "As  you  may 
know,  the  medical  facilities  of  the  VA 
are  the  largest  available  to  the  federal 


government.  We  have  more  than  5,100 
full-time  doctors,  about  15-16,000  full- 
time  nurses,  and  nearly  7,000  research 
projects  in  every  field  of  medicine." 

Driver  discussed  the  President's  call  in 
his  Special  Message  that  the  VA  Admini- 
strator consult  with  "leading  veterans' 
groups,  to  conduct  a  comphehensive 
study  of  the  pension,  compensation  and 
benefits  system  for  veterans,  their  fami- 
lies and  their  survivors,"  and  reported 
that  meetings  would  begin  shortly.  The 
recommendations  are  due  back  to  the 
President  by  January,  1968. 

In  closing.  Driver  digressed  from  VA 
matters,  saying,  "I  would  like  to  con- 
clude on  a  note  of  thanks  to  you,  to  your 
organization,  to  tell  you  that  the  Presi- 
dent asked  me  to  tell  you  that  he  deeply 
appreciates  your  support  for  what  we  are 
doing  in  Vietnam.  These  are  times, 
when,  because  this  is  a  free  society, 
many  voices  are  raised  in  protest  of  the 
war  efforts  that  are  going  forward  there. 


I  know  you  know  of  his  determination, 
and  I  can  assure  you  it  brings  him  great 
consolation  to  know  that  he  has  support 
from  people  such  as  you,  who  have 
known  firsthand  the  difficulties  of  war." 

Rehab  conferees  got  on-the-spot 
answers  to  their  questions  or  a  promise 
of  follow-through  from  top-level  VA 
officials  during  panel  discussions  that 
covered  such  topics  as  veterans  benefits, 
medical  and  hospital  problems,  separa- 
tion counseling  of  Vietnam  veterans,  the 
Military  Medical  Benefits  Act  of  1966 
and  the  progress  and  operations  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans  Appeals. 

On  Fri.,  Mar.  3,  the  Rehabilitation 
Commission  reconvened  to  consider  the 
recommendations  which  had  been  under 
study  the  previous  three  days  by  the  Re- 
commendations Committee.  How  im- 
portant are  this  body's  actions  can  be 
seen  by  the  following:  Approved  re- 
commendations may  be  transformed 
into  resolutions  in  later  meetings  of 


WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE. 


VA  Benefits  Director  A.  W.  Stratton  and  staff  respond  to  Rehab  conferee's  questions. 


Charleston,  S.  C,  News  &  Courier,  a 
noted  military  analyst  and  writer; 
Frank  A.  Nemec,  President,  Lykes  Bros. 
Steamship  Co.,  and  Lt.  Gen.  L.  F.  Chap- 
man, U.  S.  M.  C,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  Hq..  who  led  a  briefing 
team  presenting  a  projected  view  of  fu- 
ture Marine  landing  operation  methods. 

In  addition,  a  five-man  panel  of  Air 
Force  combat  pilots  conducted  an  inter- 
esting informal  hour  detailing  their  ex- 
periences, tactics,  and  problems  encoun- 
tered in  operational  flying  over  the  Viet- 
nam war  zone,  including  the  rescue  of 
downed  pilots. 

Secretary  Morris,  whose  topic  was 
■'Meeting  Our  Military  Manpower 
Needs"  presented  a  graphic  report  on 
how  the  nation  can  meet  these  needs. 

The  commission  was  also  told,  by 
Gen.  Rich,  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense plan  to  merge  the  Reserves  and 
the  National  Guard  had  been  put  off  for 
the  time  being.  The  plan  has  been  de- 
bated since  the  reorganization  plan  was 
first  proposed  in  1964. 

Gen.  Holloway  touched  on  several  as- 
pects of  the  Air  Force's  past  and  pre- 
sent accomplishments.  Regarding  Viet- 
nam, he  said,  "The  major  psychological 
complexity  of  this  war  is  bound  up  with 
our  objective  of  destroying  the  enemy's 


At  the  Rehab  Conference,  Nat'lCmdrDavis 
presents  a  Citation  for  Meritorious  Ser- 
vice to  the  Bedside  Network  of  the  Veter- 
ans Hospital  Radio  and  TV  Guild  in  recog- 
nition of  their  valuable  program  of  rehab- 
ilitation since  1948.  Accepting  the  award 
is  Herbert  Granath,  President  of  the  Guild. 

Legion  bodies,  may  wind  up  as  official 
Legion  mandates,  may  seek  legislation, 
and  may  even  someday  become  the  law 
of  the  land. 

NAT  L  SECURITY  COMM'N 

Nat'l  Security  Commission  Chmn 
Emmett  G.  Lenihan  (Wash.),  called  this 
commission  to  order  at  9:00  a.m.,  Tues. 
Feb.  28.  Speakers  included  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  D.  Morris.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Manpower;  Gen. 
C.  W.  Abrams,  Jr.,  U.S.  Army,  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff;  Lt.  Gen.  C.  W.  G.  Rich, 
U.S.  Army,  Chief.  Office  of  Reserve 
Components;  Vice  Adm.  Charles  B. 
Martell,  Director,  Anti-Submarine  War- 
fare Program;  Rear  Adm.  Odale  D. 
Waters,  Jr.,  Oceanographer  of  the  U.S. 
Navy;  Gen.  Bruce  K.  Holloway,  U.S. 
A.  F.,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff:  Anthony  H. 
Harrigan,    Associate    Editor    of  the 
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will  to  fight  but  not  the  mechanism  of 
his  government  .  .  .  Our  airpower  is 
patently  capable  of  destroying  North 
Vietnam,  but  that  is  not  in  the  national 
interest  nor  is  it  our  purpose." 

Military  analyst  Harrigan,  who  spoke 
on  "The  American  Security  Stake  in 
Africa  and  the  Indian  Ocean,"  said. 
"The  age  of  colonialism  has  not  ended 
in  Africa  .  .  .  Africa  still  remains  a  prize 
which  other  nations  and  peoples  seek  to 
capture.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  have  ambitions  in 
Africa,  and  they  are  preying  on  the 
weaknesses  that  exist  on  the  African  con- 
tinent. If  the  Soviet  Union,  for  example, 
could  solidify  its  influence  from  Cape 
Town  to  Cairo,  it  would  drastically  alter 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  world.  .  .  ." 

Admiral  Martell  discussed  anti-sub- 
marine warfare,  noting  that  "we  are 
fighting  a  limited  war  in  Vietnam  and 
one  fact  must  always  remain  clear  in 
our  minds — a  limited  war  can  only  be 
effective  for  limited  objectives.  This  is  a 
frustrating  fact  for  a  great  people  and  a 
great  power,"  he  said. 

He  likened  anti-submarine  warfare  to 
guerrilla  warfare,  noting  that  one  of  the 
most  striking  similarities  is  the  advantage 
of  concealment  which  the  submarine 
enjoys  while  stalking  its  enemy — exactly 
the  same  tactic  used  by  the  guerrilla  in 
his  efforts  to  subvert  a  countryside." 

The  closing  session  of  the  Nat'l  Sec- 
urity Commission  heard  Frank  Nemec 
detail  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine.  He  urged  im- 
mediate action  on  an  accelerated  build- 
ing program  to  meet  compelling  needs  of 
defense  and  commerce. 

Finally,  a  special  committee,  headed 
by  Granville  S.  Ridley  (Tenn.),  was 


Economic  Comm'n  Chmn  John  Flynn  (Leg 
R.:  Nicholas  J.  Oganovic,  Robert  E.  Ham 


ion  cap)  chats  with  Civil  Service  Panel.  L  to 
pton,  L.  J.  Andolsek,  and  George  F.  Dwyer. 
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Air  Force  pilot  panel  describes  Vietnam  air  war  experiences  to  Nat'l  Security  group. 


appointed  to  review  American  Legion 
policy  on  Selective  Service  based  on 
recent  reports  by  Congressional  and 
Presidential  Committees  and  to  prepare 
a  report  for  the  National  Executive 
Committee  which  meets  May  3-4  at  Na- 
tional Hq. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMM'N 

Chmn  Thomas  E.  Whelan  (N.  Dak.) 
convened  this  commission  Tues.,  Feb. 
28  at  9:00  a.m.  During  their  sessions  at 
Legion  Hq  and  at  the  State  Dep't,  com- 
mission members  listened  to  government 
and  private  foundation  experts  in  the 
field  of  international  relations. 

Sandy  M.  Pringle,  Director,  Office  of 
Inter-American  Security  Affairs,  told  the 
group  that  "The  rate  of  population 
growth  in  Latin  America,  which  is  about 
four  times  that  of  the  U.S.,  is  one  basis 
of  concern  for  the  future  economic 
health  of  that  area.  The  'rising  expecta- 
tions' of  these  people  ...  are  inflamed 
by  broadcasts  of  the  Communists,  and 
are  looked  upon  by  the  Communists  as 
one  of  the  best  avenues  of  power." 

Frank  R.  Barnett,  Consultant  for  the 
American  Bar  Association  Standing 
Committee  on  Education  Against  Com- 
munism, and  President  of  the  National 
Strategy  Information  Center,  addressed 
the  group  on  Education  Against  Com- 
munism, pointing  out  that  "We  have 
always  felt  that  peace  is  the  norm.  Forty 
wars  in  20  years  tell  us  that  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  peace  is  not  the  norm.  .  .  . 
We  have  spent  a  trillion  dollars  on  de- 
fense against  communism.  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  we  could  spend  somewhat 
less  on  education  against  it?" 


Rep.  Michael  Feighan  (0.),  (I.),  and 
Thomas  Vail,  Chief  Counsel,  Sen.  Finance 
Committee,  spoke  to  Legislative  group. 


Other  speakers  to  this  commission  in- 
cluded: Harold  W.  Jacobson,  Director, 
Asian  Communist  Affairs;  Thomas  W. 
McElhinney,  Country  Director,  South- 
east African  Affairs;  Roger  P.  Davies. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Bureau  of 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs; 
Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary,  Bureau  of  European  Affairs 
and  Robert  H.  Miller,  Director,  Vietnam 
Working  Group. 

NAT'L  ECONOMIC  COMM'N 

This  commission  met  to  study 
veterans  employment,  veterans  prefer- 
ence in  Civil  Service  jobs,  housing,  the 
employment  of  the  handicapped  and 
older  workers,  and  other  interests 
germane  to  the  group.  They  also  heard 
reports  on  Area  Economic  Conferences 
and  considered  resolutions. 

Chmn  John  J.  Flynn  (Calif.)  called 
this  group  together  Tues.,  Feb.  28,  in 
meetings  at  the  Statler  Hilton.  A  long 
list  of  government  officials  briefed  the 
Legionnaires  on  a  wide  range  of  econo- 
mic matters. 

Louis  K.  Mather,  a  legislative  re- 
search expert  for  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  declared  that 
on-the-job  training  benefits  are  vital  to 
those  veterans  who  joined  the  service 
without  completing  high  school  and, 
with  only  nine  or  ten  years  of  formal 
education,  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  the 
highly  technical  labor  market.  A  college 
education,  he  said,  was  not  the  answer  to 
every  man's  future. 

William  T.  Vaughan,  who  is  Coordin- 
ator of  Veterans  Affairs  for  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Department,  termed  the  re- 
cent creation  of  his  office  "an  example  of 
our  continual  striving  for  a  fair  and  re- 
sponsible approach  in  our  personnel 
policies." 

Thomas  Greening,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  described  the  operations  of  his 
bureau  and  discussed  PL  89-690  (non- 
veteran  program).  This  law  authorizes 
his  department  to  issue  exemplary  Re- 
habilitation Certificates  to  ex-servicemen 
who  were  discharged  under  conditions 


other  than  honorable  or  who  received 
a  general  discharge.  A  certificate  may  be 
issued  if  it  can  be  established  that  the  ex- 
serviceman  has  rehabilitated  himself, 
and  that  his  character,  conduct,  activi- 
ties and  habits  have  been  good  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  years  since 
his  discharge. 

The  certificate  will  entitle  the  holder 
to  job  development  assistance  in  each  of 
the  Federal-State  Employment  Offices. 
The  holder  of  such  certificate  will  have 
tangible  and  objective  evidence  as  to  his 
rehabilitation,  since  his  discharge,  to 
present  to  a  prospective  employer.  This 
should  help  alleviate  existing  prejudices 
of  employers  toward  such  individuals. 

Other  speakers  included:  Philip  N. 
Brownstein,  Assistant  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment; Edward  Echols,  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Loan  Guaranty  Service,  VA; 
Howard  Bertsch,  Administrator,  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  Arthur  Armstrong, 
Chief,  Program  Planning,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration;  Fred  C.  Belen,  De- 
puty Postmaster  General;  Edward  L. 
Omohundro,  Chief,  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Service,  Hugh  W.  Bradley,  Direc- 


Foreign  Relations  Comm'n  heard  such 
experts  as:  (I  to  r)  Robert  Miller,  Director, 
Vietnam  Working  Group,  State  Dep't; 
Frank  Barnett,  Pres.,  Nat'l  Strategy  Info 
Center,  and  Harold  Jacobson,  Director, 
Asian  Communist  Affairs,   State  Dep't. 

tor.  Office  of  Veterans  Re-employment 
Rights,  Thomas  A.  Tinsley,  Director, 
Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation,  all 
of  U.S.  Dep't  of  Labor;  William  P.  Mc- 
Cahill,  Executive  Secretary,  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Han- 
dicapped and  Edward  F.  Rose,  Director 
of  Programs  for  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

NAT  L  LEGISLATIVE  COMM'N 

The  Legion's  Legislative  Commission 
met  for  three  days  beginning  Feb.  28 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Clarence  C. 
Horton  (Ala.)  to  review  past  procedures 
and  determine  future  strategy  with  re- 
gard to  Legion  policy  contained  in  the 
100-plus  national  legislative  mandates 
for  this  year. 

Speakers  to  the  group  included:  Nat'l 
Cmdr  Davis;  Rehab  Commission  Chmn 
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WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE 


The  Legion's  State  Dep't  Post  68  gave  its 
annual  reception  for  the  Foreign  Relations 
Commission.  Shown  above  (I  to  r):  Foreign 
Relations  Chmn  Tom  Whelan,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  and  Nat'l  Cmdr  Davis. 


Also  at  Post  68's  party:  VA  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator Cy  Brickfield  (c),  flanked  by  PNC 
Don  Johnson  and   PNC  Eldon  James. 

Robert  M.  McCurdy;  Americanism 
Commission  Chmn  Daniel  J.  O'Connor; 
Nat'l  Security  Commission  Chmn  Em- 
mett  G.  Lenihan;  Economic  Commis- 
sion Chmn  John  J.  Flynn;  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commission  Chmn  Thomas  E. 
Whelan;  Child  Welfare  Commission 
Chmn  Morris  Nooner;  Oliver  E.  Mead- 
ows, Staff  Director,  House  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs;  Rep.  Michael  A. 
Feighan  (Ohio)  and  Thomas  Vail, 
Chief  Counsel,  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance.  The  Legion  national  commis- 
sion chairm.en  briefed  members  on  the 
legislative  needs  and  aims  of  their  vari- 
ous commissions. 

Following  Nat'l  Cmdr  Davis'  appear- 
ance before  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs,  the  Legislative  Com- 
mission tendered  a  luncheon  for  Con- 
gressmen and  staff  members. 

Among  guests  present  were:  Rep.  Olin 
E.  Teague  (Tex.),  Chmn,  House  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Committee;  Rep.  W.  J. 
Bryan  Dorn  (S.  C);  Legion  Rehab 
Chmn  Robert  M.  McCurdy  and  Rehab 
Director  John  J.  Corcoran;  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Davis  and  two  Congressmen  from  his 
home  state.  Rep.  Mark  Andrews  and 
Rep.  Thomas  S.  Kleppe. 

50TH  ANNIVERSARY  COMMITTEE 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  of  the 
50th  Anniversary  Committee  met  dur- 
ing the  Washington  Conference. 

This  committee  is  charged  with  the 
national  planning  of  the  15-month  cele- 
bration of  The  American  Legion's  50th 
Anniversary.  Among  subjects  discussed 
were  a  postage  stamp  and  first  day  cover 
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commemorating  the  50  years  of  service 
of  the  Legion  to  community,  state  and 
nation,  50-year  Emblem  Sales  items  such 
as  lapel  pins,  cap  patches,  etc.,  local  post 
promotion  kits  for  the  celebration,  a  na- 
tional film,  a  national  publicity  program, 
national  advertisements,  a  Legion  gift  to 
the  nation,  and  an  image  study  of  The 
American  Legion  conducted  by  Bozell  & 
Jacobs,  the  nationwide  public  relations 
firm  engaged  to  assist  the  Legion  in  plan- 
ning the  event. 

The  five  major  national  events  of  the 
anniversary  celebration  will  be:  The 
American  Legion  50th  National  Con- 
vention in  Milwaukee  in  1968;  the  50th 
Anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Armis- 
tice, Nov.  11,  1968;  the  Legion's  Birth- 
day, Mar.  15-16-17,  1969,  Wash.  D.C.; 
the  National  Executive  Committee 
Meeting  May  8-9-10,  1969,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  in  commemoration  of  the  St.  Louis 
Caucus;  and  the  50th  Recognition  of  the 
First  National  Legion  Convention,  Nov. 
11,  1969,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  American  Legion  Child  Welfare 
Foundation,  Inc.,  re-elected  George 
Ehinger  (Del.)  to  his  second  consecu- 
tive term  as  president  at  Washington 
Conference  Meetings. 

Other  officers  named  are:  Vice-presi- 
dent L.  Eldon  James  (Va.);  Secretary, 
David  V.  Addy  (Mich.) ;  treasurer,  Dr. 


Many  Legionnaires  found  time  to  visit  with 
their  representatives  in  Congress  while  in 
Washington,  Here,  Kansas  Dep't  Cmdr 
Pat  Finley  and  his  Dep't  Adjt,  Ken  Young, 
chat  with  Kansas  Senator  Frank  Carlson. 

Almo  J.  Sebastianelli  (Pa.);  recording 
secretary  and  counsel,  Lawrence  H. 
Hinds  (Ind.). 

In  other  actions,  the  Foundation  ap- 
proved four  grants  totaling  $28,500  for 
projects  in  the  areas  of  practical  nurse 
education,  professional  speech  and  hear- 
ing training  programs,  and  correctional 
manpower  training  programs. 

American  Legion  Nat'l  Adjt  E.  A. 
"Blackie"  Blackmore,  who  became  ill 
during  the  Iowa  Legion  Department's 
Midwinter  Conference,  was  unable  to 
attend  the  Washington  Conference  and 
was  recuperating  at  his  home  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


The  Department  Service  Officers  Association  elected  its  slate  of  officers  for  the 
current  year  during  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Washington  Conference.  Thaddeus  J. 
Gnidziejko  (N.J.)  (center)  was  elected  President.  Other  officers  named:  (I  to  r) 
George  Shehane  (Ga.)  Chaplain;  Frank  C.  Bottigliero  (III.),  Vice  President;  Walter 
H.  Hyde  (R.I.),  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Harry  E.  Sawyer  (Mont.),  Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Outgoing  President  Wilton  Mackall  presides  over  Dep't  Service  Officers  meeting. 


NEWS 


BRIEFLY  NOTED 

A  $75,000  memorial  to  Special  Warfare 
soldiers  killed  in  combat  has  been  initi- 
ated at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
Special  Warfare,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
Among  major  contributors  to  the  fund 
are  Staff  Sgt  Barry  Sadler,  famed  for  his 
"Ballad  of  the  Green  Berets,"  and  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara.  Al- 
most all  of  the  SW  men  confirmed  as 
killed  in  combat  to  date  were  Green 
Berets.  Donations,  payable  to  Special 
Warfare  Memorial  Committee,  may  be 
sent  to  P.O.  Box  66,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
28307. 

■ 

Seventeen  participants  in  The  American 
Legion's  1966  Nat'l  U.S.  Oratorical  Con- 
test, including  three  national  finalists, 
have  been  granted  awards  by  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  for 
'"Outstanding  Achievement  in  Bringing 
About  a  Better  Understanding  of  the 
American  Way  of  Life."  Three  girls  and 
two  boys  won  $100  and  the  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal.  Four  boys 
got  the  medal,  and  seven  boys  and  a  girl 
got  honor  certificates. 

Post  5,  East  Liberty  (Pittsburgh),  Pa., 
won  $500  and  the  medal  (encased)  for 
its  "comprehensive  Americanism  pro- 
gram .  .  .  special  observances  of  patri- 
otic holidays  .  .  .  distribution  to  schools 
of  a  recording.  The  Flag  Speaks,  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  flag  and  its  ideals." 

In  connection  with  a  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation Award  for  TV  programs  (Ameri- 
canism vs.  Communism)  to  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Dep't  of  Education  and  KTAL- 
TV,  the  Legion  reaped  further  acclaim. 
William  J.  Dodd,  State  Superintendent 
of  Education,  wrote  to  Louisiana  Dep't 
Cmdr  Arthur  A.  Viallon:  "We  could  not 
have  won  this  award  without  the  back- 
ing and  assistance  of  the  Louisiana  Dep't 
of  The  American  Legion.  We  want  you, 
and  through  you  all  of  the  various 
Legion  Posts  in  the  state,  to  know  that 
we  .  .  .  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  to- 
gether we  cooperated  to  bring  this  great 
honor  to  Louisiana." 

■ 

The  new  1,000-room  Sheraton-Boston 
Hotel  has  been  designated  as  Nat'l  Hq 
Hotel  for  The  American  Legion's  49th 
annual  Nat'l  Convention  slated  for  Bos- 
ton, Aug.  25-31.  The  hotel  adjoins  the 
War  Memorial  Auditorium,  where  Con- 
vention business  sessions  are  slated  to 
be  held. 

■ 

Dates  for  State  Legion  Golf  and  Tennis 
championships  have  been  announced  by 
the  Dep't  of  Kansas — Tennis  (a  youth 
tournament):  June  12-14;  Golf:  July  22- 
23.  Both  are  at  Winfield.  The  golfers  will 
have  a  championship  flight  and  five 
others.  Prizes  will  be  $1,000  in  merchan- 


dise items  and  seven  trophies.  Activities 
are  planned  for  Legion  "Golf  Widows." 

POSTS  IN  ACTION 

Membership  workers  will  find  an  object 
lesson  in  the  recent  acquisition  by  Post 
21,  Springfield,  Mass.,  of  new  mem- 
ber Edward  F. 
Healey,  one  of 
college  and  pro 
football's  greatest 
linemen.  As  a 
schoolboy, -he  was 
All-Connecticut 
Valley  left  tackle 
for  two  years  and 
later  won  letters 
in  four  sports  at 
Dartmouth.  He 
left  college  to  enlist  in  the  Army  and 
served  in  1917-19.  After  returning 
to  and  graduating  from  Dartmouth, 
he  played  pro  football  with  Rock 
Island  and  then  with  the  Chicago  Bears, 
with  whom  he  was  All-Pro  every  year 
until  he  retired  in  1927.  He  played  full 
time,  both  offensive  and  defensive  tackle. 

And  what  is  the  "object  lesson"?  Just 
this:  When  asked  why  he  had  never 
joined  the  Legion  before,  Healey  said: 
"Nobody  ever  asked  me!" 

■ 

Post  300,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  proud  of  22- 
year  member  Larry  Guelker,  a  foe  of 
procrastination  and  inertia,  who  has  in 
the  past  nine  years  secured  2,145  new 
and  old  members — 333  for  1967. 


New  home  for  Post  127,  Minn. 


The  new  home  of  Post  127,  Hanley  Falls, 

Minn,  (photo  above),  is  40x50,  block 
construction,  with  a  main  auditorium, 
kitchen,  and  lounge.  Kindergarten 
classes  use  it  daily. 


Post  624,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  gave  every 
student  in  the  city's  ninth  grade  a  copy 
of  the  Legion's  Guide  for  Parents  and 
Students,  and  each  Junior  H.S.  two 
copies  of  Need  A  Lift? 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Jack  Stockman,  Dep't  Adjutant  of  Cali- 
fornia, appointed  deputy  director  of  the 
State  Dep't  of  Veterans  Affairs  by  Gov- 
ernor Reagan. 

Frank  L.  Remsnyder,  new  Dep't  Adju- 
tant of  Calif.,  replacing  Jack  A.  Stock- 
man, who  resigned. 

■ 

Vernon  Useldinger,  appointed  acting 
Dep't  Adjutant,  North  Dakota. 


Post  381,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.,  wastes  no 
time  signing  up  two  newly  discharged  Viet 
Vets — newlyweds  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Patrick 
Davis.  Post  Cmdr  J.  Charles  Mingay  hands 
the  couple  two  1967  membership  cards. 


Andrew  E.  Edmiston,  of  Weston,  W. 
Va.,  a  member  of  the  Nat'l  Executive 
Committee  and  Dep't  Cmdr,  both  in 
1922-23. 

■ 

Cal  Farley,  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  founder 
of  Boys  Ranch,  and  previously  a  WWl 
Army  vet,  welterweight  wrestling  cham- 
pion of  the  AEF  and  of  the  Inter-Allied 
games,  professional  baseball  player,  and 
businessman.  He  received  in  1963  a 
doctorate  in  humanities  from  Texas  Tech 
"in  recognition  of  his  support  of  the 
lower  10  per  cent  of  the  nation's  youth." 
■ 

Roy  L.  Hickox,  of  Charlotte,  Fla.,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  Legion's  Public 
Relations  Div.  at  Nat'l  Hq  from  Dec. 
1945  to  Dec.  1948. 

■ 

James  A.  Campbell,  of  Rehoboth  Beach, 
Del.,  a  general  member  of  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Law  and  Order  Committee,  and  a 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1942-43). 

■ 

John  William  Shea,  of  Mehlville,  Mo., 
a  member  of  the  Legion's  Life  Insurance 
and  Trust  Committee. 

■ 

Winston  E.  Burdine,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1947-48). 

■ 

Leo  J.  Beck,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  State 
Director  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Nebraska, 
en  route  home  from  the  Legion's  Wash- 
ington Conference. 

■ 

David  L.  Hagan,  of  Mount  Vernon, 
N.Y.,  a  member  of  the  Legion's  Veterans 
Preference  Committee. 

■ 

Edward  Martin,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  a 
member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Security 
Commission,  for  12  years  a  United  States 
Senator,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1943  to  1947,  and  a  vigorous  foe 
of  Communism. 
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NEWS 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimonial  by  those  who 
Itnow  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

John  G.  Hanley  and  James  F.  Wright  (both 

1965)  ,  Post  16,  Bisbee,  Ariz. 

Edgar  K.  Crawford  (1966),  Post  790,  West 
Covina,  Calif. 

George  V.  Burtsche  and  James  DcMarIa  and 
Walter  B.  Stevenson  (all  1966).  Post  63.  West- 
port,  Conn. 

Louis  A.  Aila  and  Samuel  Andrews  and 
Harold  Godfrey  and  Samuel  Kaiwi  (all  1966), 
Post  17.  Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Paul  H.  Kinney  (1966).  Post  111.  Chicago,  111. 

Robert  A.  Delplia  and  Howard  L.  Keach  and 
Lloyd  A.  Morris  (all  1966),  Post  33,  Bedford, 
Ind. 

Lloyd  S.  Norton  and  George  T.  Stewart  (both 

1966)  ,  Post  229,  Hope,  Ind. 

Norwood  W.  Allen  (1966),  Post  276,  Beech 
Grove.  Ind. 

Arthur  S.  Starks  (1966),  Post  45,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

James  M.  Malone  and  Forrest  W.  Miles  and 
John  E.  Mobley  and  Madison  R.  Moss  and 
Herbert  Myers  (all  1965),  Post  208,  Vinton,  La. 

Elwood  R.  Milliken  (1964),  Post  144,  West 
Baldwin,  Maine. 

Wesley  M.  Amadon  and  Willis  M.  Armstrong 
and  Filippo  DiVirgilio  and  John  M.  Doolcy,  Sr. 
(all  1966),  Post  373,  Baldwinville,  Mass. 

Adam  W.  Kangas  (1966),  Post  154,  Crosby, 
Minn. 

Herbert  T.  Lunbeck  (1966),  Post  558,  Malta 
Bend,  Mo. 

John  V.  Krause  (1965)  and  Jerome  N.  Honn 
(1966),  Post  334,  Petersburg,  Nebr. 

Robert  L.  Gorham  (1962)  and  Salvatore  M. 
Alosa  and  Edward  Fine  (both  1965),  Post  21, 
Concord,  N.H. 

Leon  Magee  and  George  A.  Supry  (both  1966), 
Post  31,  Penacook,  N.H. 

Lawrance  T.  August  and  Newton  B.  Scliott 
(both  1963),  Post  175,  Rockaway,  N.J. 

Dr.  William  E.  Dodd  and  William  C.  Meade, 
Jr.  and  Charles  F.  Wagner  (all  1966),  Post  232, 
Barnegat,  N.J. 

Ernest  C.  Burrows  and  Chester  B.  Case  (both 

1966)  ,  Post  248,  Colonia,  N.J. 

Daniel  A.  Horan  and  Frederick  W.  Horton 
and  Thaddeus  M,  Kuzdrall  and  Lewis  P. 
Orchard  (all  1966),  Post  271,  Berlin,  N.J. 

Thornton  R.  Birdsall  and  Armond  Chabottc 
and  Daniel  B.  Conger  and  Richard  Cowen  (all 

1967)  .  Post  92.  Waterville.  N.Y. 

James  P.  Heneghan  (1966).  Post  360.  Hunting- 
ton. N.Y. 

Joseph  L.  Lambert  and  John  P.  Larsen  and 
G.  Donald  McCathron  and  Leo  A.  McElveney 

(all  1966).  Post  445,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Valentine  J.  Ballard  (1966),  Post  527,  Ham- 
burg, N.Y. 

George  J.  Rothenberger  (1966),  Post  813,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Robert  J.  LaBcUe  (1965)  and  Pasqualc  J. 
Valente  (1966),  Post  1035,  Watervliet,  N.Y. 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
IVIonth  Ending  February  28,  1967 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Feb.  28,  1967   $  207,556 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958    4,259,493 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)    142,392 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1967    1,293 

New  Applications  rejected    234 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
tlie  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
reducing  term  insurance,  issued  on  application, 
subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and  em- 
ployment statement  to  paid  up  members  of  The 
American  Legion.  Death  benefits  range  from 
811,500  (full  unit  up  through  age  29)  in  reduc- 
ing steps  with  age  to  termination  of  insurance 
at  end  of  year  in  which  75th  birthday  occurs. 
For  calendar  year  1967  the  15';  "across  the 
board"  increase  in  benefits  will  continue  to  all 
participants  in  the  group  insurance  plan.  Avail- 
able in  half  and  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  S12 
or  S24  a  year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated 
during  the  first  year  at  $1  or  $2  a  month  for 
insurance  approved  after  January  1.  Under- 
written by  two  commercial  life  insurance  com- 
panies. American  Legion  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
managed  by  trustee  operating  under  the  laws  of 
Missouri.  No  other  insurance  may  use  the 
full  words  "American  Legion."  Administered 
by  The  American  Legion  Insurance  Depart- 
ment. P.  O.  Box  5609.  Chicago.  Illinois  60680,  to 
which  write  for  more  details. 


Alexander  Loewy  and  Harry  J.  Mundt  (both 
1967),  Post  1088,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Walter  Greene  and  Charles  Taylor  (both 
1967).  Post  1779,  Conesus.  N.Y. 

Ernest  Gallagher  and  George  F.  Ycager  and 
Frank  Ziegler  (all  1966).  Post  228.  Altoona.  Pa. 

James  Thomas  (1966),  Post  234,  Souderton, 
Pa. 

Paul  B.  Dague  (1966),  Post  475,  Downing- 
town.  Pa. 

John  J.  Toskey  (1966),  Post  614,  Patton,  Pa. 

Norman  P.  Caldwell  and  A.  L.  Hursey  and 
Lee  E.  Jenkins  and  Harold  E.  Rivers  (all  1966), 
Post  92,  Pageland,  S.C. 

Robert  Cluverious  and  Shirley  IM.  Cobb  and 
Giles  Bruce  Dunn  and  James  M.  Gilliam  and 
Edward  Martin  (all  1966),  Post  43,  Tullahoma. 
Tenn. 

Eric  R.  Plucdeman  and  Phillip  H.  Schwenn 
and  Michael  M.  Weckcr  and  Edward  Wiedemer 
and  Arnold  W.  Zimmel  (all  1966).  Post  270, 
Theresa,  Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  720 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y."  10019. 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  lield  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars,  write  person  whose  address  is 
given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  form  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019.  Notices 
should  be  received  at  least  five  months  before 
scheduled  reunion.  No  written  letter  necessary 
to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

3rd  Field  Art'y  Observ  Bn— (Aug.)  Waller  T. 
Caldwell,  2449  E.  Livingston  Ave.,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43209 

7th  Arm'd  Div— (Aug.)   Irving  Osias,  147-28 

72nd  Rd.,  Flushing.  N.Y.  11,367 
10th  Div  (WW2)— (Aug.)  A.  J.  McKenna.  4105 

E.  Florida  Ave..  Denver,  Colo.  80222 
11th  Field  Art'.y— (Western.  July)   Robert  J. 

Summers,  84  Ampere  Pkwv,  Ea.-^t  Orange, 

N.J.  07017 

17th  Airborne  Div — (Aug.)  Vic  Mittleman,  139 

W.  Plumstead  Ave.,  Lansdowne,  Pa.  19050 
36th  Eng,  H&S  Co— (July)  Daniel  Lasorsa,  133 

Sumner  Ave.,  Clarks  Summit.  Pa. 
57th  Coast  Art'y  Bn— (Aug.)  Paul  Posen,  4060 

W.  49th  St.,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44144 
60th  Sig  Bn,  Co  C— (Aug.)  Arnie  Strelow,  104 

N.  87th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
65th  Gen  Hosp— (May)  Sarkis  Mihranian.  19 

Gregory  La.,  Loudonville,  N.Y. 
6Gth  Ord  (Also  known  as  3404th).  Co  D— (Aug.) 

Al   Frederick,   233   Maplewynde   Rd.,  West 

Bend,  Wis.  53095 
70fh  Tank  Bn— (July)  James  W.  Vance,  4302 

Carriage  Ct..  Kensington.  Md. 
81st  Div— (Aug.)   Gerald  Anderson.  3  N.  530 

Lombard  Rd..  Addison.  III.  60101 
82nd  Ord  HM  Co  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Ernest  Zick. 

R.R.  2W.,  Onarga.  111.  60955 
83rd  Div— (Aug.)  Larry  Redmond,  132  Rock- 
wood  Dr.,  Havertown,  Pa.  19083 
95th  Div  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Theodore  S.  Nelson, 

P.O.  Box  1274.  Chicago.  111.  60690 
105th  Field  Art'y,  Bat  D  (WWD— (June)  John 

W.  Nicklin,  110  W.  42nd  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 

10036 

112th  Cav— (Aug.)  112lh  Cavalry  Assoc.,  P.O. 

Box  1112,  Dallas,  Tex.  75221 
151st  Inf,  Co  G— ( Julv)  Hubert  S.  Olis,  3783  Gill 

St.,  Hobart,  Ind.  46342 
183rd  Field  Arfv  Gp— (Aug.)  Rav  S.  Buch,  P.O. 

Box  lOS,  Pittstown,  N.J.  08867 
185th  Ord  Co— (Aug.)  Max  Badock.  217  Charles 

St..  Belle  Vernon.  Pa.  15012 
270th  Field  Arfv  Bn.  Hq  &  Hq  Bat  {WAV2)— 

(Aug.)  Dell  E.  McCuistian,  Rt.  1  Box  689, 

Claremore,  Okla.  74017 
277th  Combat  Eng  Bn— (Aug.)  Ray  S.  Buch, 

P.O.  Box  108,  Pittstown.  N.J.  08867 
285tli  Field  Arfv  Observ  Bn — (June)  Raymond 

E.  Myers,  37  N.  Gay  St.,  Marietta.  Pa.  17547 
290th  Eng  Combat  Bn— (Julv)  Clvdc  W.  Kikcr. 

1800    Vallev    Park    Dr..    Greensboro.  N.C. 

27403 

309th  Eng  (WWl)— (Aug.)  George  Stoner,  P.O. 

Box  338,  Manche.ster,  Tenn.  37355 
314th  Inf  Rcg't— (Julv)  R.  L.  Gongaware,  7000 

Roundtree  Rd..  F.tIIs  Church.  Vn.  22042 
338th  MG  Bn  (WWl )— ( Aug.)  A.  E.  Smith.  317 

5th  St.  NW.,  Ma.son  Cilv,  Iowa  50401 


342nd  Machine  Gim  Bn,  Co  B— (Aug.)  William 
M.  Richard.*,  5953  S.  Rapp  St.,  Littleton,  Colo. 

347th  Field  Art'y  Bn.  Hq  Bat  (WW2)— (June) 
Dale  E.  Marchbanks,  P.O.  Box  65,  Oswego. 
Kans.  67356 

348th  Eng  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Ralph  J.  Amrine, 

2618  E.  10th  St..  Anderson.  Ind.  46012 
.351st  AA  Sit  Bn— (June)  Philip  G.  Karg.  855 

Grove  St.  S..  Hutchinson.  Minn. 
354th  Inf,  Co  G  (WWl)— (June)  Leo  Palozola, 

7481  Amherst  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63130 
4.37th  AAA  Bn,  Bat  D— (Julv)  Marvin  Murty. 

Traer.  Iowa  50675 
464th  Amphib  Truck  Co  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Peter 

M.  Foley.  5615  W.  Patterson  Ave..  Chicago. 

111.  60634 

505th   Pcht   Inf   Reg'l— (May)    Al  Kronheim, 

3035  Carlton  Rd..  Shaker  Heights.  Ohio  44122 
535th  AAA  AW  Bn— (June)  James  E.  Long.  Rt. 

3.  Quanah.  Tex.  79252 
.557th    AAA   Bn    (WW2)— (May)    Richard  M. 

Ellenberger.  Box  108,  Pine  Grove  Mills.  Pa. 
604th  Ord  Bn — (June)  Edward  A.  Usinowicz. 

517  Riverview  Rd.,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.J. 
611th  Ord  Base  Armament  Maint  Bn — (Aug.) 

Anthony  Matteo.  68  Cassella  Dr.,  Hamden, 

Conn.  06514 

721st  Rwy  Opcr  Bn— (July)  Robert  Esker,  6106 
Merklc  Ave.,  Parma,  Ohio 

762nd  MP  Bn,  Co  A— (July)  Maurice  J.  Mann- 
weiler,  P.O.  Box  504,  Massillon,  Ohio  44646 

785th  Base  Depot  Co — (Aug.)  John  Vujovich, 
Rt.  1,  Shakopee.  Minn. 

984th  MP— (June)  Dr.  Lee  L.  Frodsham,  West 
Main  St.,  Burley.  Idaho  83318 

1138th  Eng  Combat  Gp— (Aug.)  Orlan  A.  Lar- 
son, Box  22.  Emmons.  Minn.  56029 

NAVY 

3rd  Special  Seabees — (July)  Harley  D.  Knut- 
son.  5991  S.E.  Vandalia.  Des  Moines.  Iowa 
50317 

4th  Amphib  Trac  Bn — (Aug.)  John  C.  Monroe. 

Jr..  1021  Penn,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 
13th  Marine  Reg.  Co  I  (WWl)— (June)  Henry 

T.  Vlymen,  1445  Lawrence  Ave.,  Rockville 

Centre.  N.Y.  11, 570 
25th  Special  Seabees— (Aug.)  William  J.  God- 

lewski,  2.507  Melva  Ct..  Toledo,  Ohio  43611 
26th  Seabees  with  Naf  I  Seahee  Vets  of  America 

—(Aug.)  Donald  Simpson.  207  Wayland  St., 

Vicksburg.  Mich.  49097 
31st  Special  Seabees — (Julv)  Charles  J.  Scharf. 

18  N.  Colonial  Dr..  Hagerstown.  Md.  21740 
7Ist  Seabees— (Aug.)    Lowe  B.   Justice.  1502 

Smallwood  ifl.  Houston.  Tex.  77023 
74th   Seabees— (Aug.)    Rav   Garstki.   4148  W. 

Oakdale  Ave.,  Chicago.  111.  60641 
91st  Seabees — (June)   Pete  Sercombe.  515  N. 

Milwaukee  St..  Jackson.  Mich.  49201 
llSth  Seabees- (Julv)   John  L.  Johnson.  718 

N.  16th  Ave..  Melrose  Park,  111.  60160 
Acorn-Rcd-4  Medical  (Halavo  Beach.  Solomon 

Is.)— (Aug.)  Harold  A.  Shaughnes.sy.  107  S. 

Rodehaver,  Oberlin,  Kans.  67749 
Great  Lakes  NTS,  Co  17  (1939)— (Au".)  W.  C. 

Minai-d.  2221  E.  Ridpe"-qy,  W-nterloo.  In-". 
Marine  Boot  Camp  Plat   1072— (July)  Virgil 

Blodgett.  2318  46th  St..  Rock  Island.  111.  61201 
San  Diego  Naval  Air  Sta  (WWD— (Aug  )  Glenn 

Walker.  1605  Caudor  St..  Encinitas,  Calif. 
USS    Allentown    (PF    52)— (July)    James  P. 

Godlesky,  220  Oak  Dr..  McKeesport,  Pa.  15131 
USS  Catskill  (LSV-1.  WW2)— (Aug.)  Robert  L. 

Beckius,  7136  Inca  Way.  Denver.  Colo.  80221 
USS  LST  385— (Aug.)  George  Pavlik.  3,50  Clark 

St..  New  Martinsville.  W.  Va.  261.55 
USS  LST  943— (Aug.)  Nick  Pudinoff.  26.38  W. 

51st  St..  Chicago.  III.  606.32 
USS  Macomb  (DD  4.58.  DMS  23)— (July)  J.  R. 

Taiikersley,  1208  E.  67th  St.  N..  Kansas  City. 

Mo.  64118 

USS   Massachusetts — (May)    Frank   Gately,  4 

Cross  St..  Foxboro.  Mas;.  020,35 
USS  Rail  (DE  304)— (July)  J.  B.  O'Donnell.  Jr., 

920  Central  Trust  Tower.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

45202 

USS  San  Diego  (CL  53)— (Aug.)  Lee  T.  Breiner. 

1722  Krvlon  Dr..  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45215 
USS  The  Sullivans  (DD  537)— (Aug.)  Charles 

McCarty.    2865    Homecraft    Dr..  Columbus. 

Ohio 

USS  William  Sciverling  (DE  441.  Original  crew) 

— (July)  Edward  Summerfield.  RD.  3  Box 
98-A.  Grecn,sburg.  Pa.  15601 

AIR 

210th  Aero  Sqdn  (WWl)— (Aug.)  A.  F.  Deaney. 

1045  Collingwood  Dr.,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46208 
325th,  407th   Bomb  Sqdns  (England,  WW2)— 

(Aug.)  Charles  H.  Reinfurt.  Seelyville,  Star 

Rt.,  Hone.sdale,  Pa.  18431 
356th  Fighter  Group — (July)  Louis  W.  Fran- 

gella,  117  Main  St.,  Ravena,  N.Y  12143 
485th  Bomb  Gp— (Auc.)  William  H.  Schoultz, 

532  Park  Ave..  Newton  Falls.  Ohio  44444 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Sine  American  Co-op  Org  (SACO) — (June) 
Robert  L.  Dormer,  Rt.  1  Box  6,  Sanibel 
Island.  Fla.  33957 
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ADVEKTISEMENT 

SPECIAL  LIMITED  ENROLLMENT!  EXPIRES  MIDNIGHT,  JUNE  5, 1967 


Announcing  a  new  "bonus"  health  plan 

for  veterans  only ! 

■  Pays  "extra  cash"  direct  to  you  when  you  are  hospitalized 

■  Pays  a  big  lump-sum  cash  benefit  if  you  become  permanently  disabled 

■  All  tax-free  over  and  above  any  other  health  insurance 

■  And,  in  addition,  actually  pays  money  to  help  keep  you  in  the 
best  possible  health! 


Check  right  now  to  see  if  you  qualify  for  this  remarkable  new  Veterans 
Benefit  Plan!  ...  If  you  hold  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  U.  S.,  are  not  now  on  active  duty  and  do  not  receive  a  VA 
disability  pension  or  compensation  .  .  .  YOU  CAN  QUALIFY!  Mail  your 
Enrollment  before  Midnight,  June  5,  1967  and  you  can  enroll  without 
having  to  see  a  company  representative— without  any  red  tape  whatsoever 
—and  for  only  $1.00! 


This  could  well  be  the  most  impor- 
tant set  of  benefits  offered  to  you 
since  you  were  discharged!  Now— as  a 
qualified  veteran— you  can  take  advan- 
tage of  a  special  new  "bonus"  health 
plan  that  not  only  pays  you  extra  cash 
when  you  are  hospitalized— and  a  big 
lump-sum  cash  benefit  if  you  should  be- 
come permanently  disabled— but,  in  ad- 
dition, actually  pays  money  for  a  yearly 
check-up  by  your  own  doctor  to  help 
him  keep  you  in  the  best  possible  health! 


Why  A  Board  of  Doctors  Created  This 
"Bonus"  Health  Plan  For  Veterans  Only 

Most  veterans  are  in  their  late  thirties, 
forties  and  fifties— the  years  when  both 
earning  power  and  family  obligations 
are  at  a  peak— and  also  the  years  when 
serious  health  problems  begin  to  take 
their  toll.  That's  why  you  probably  al- 
ready carry  regular  health  insurance. 
But  it's  a  fact  that  in  these  "danger 
years"  ordinary  health  insurance— by 
itself— simply  isn't  enough. 


That's  why  the  64-year-okl  Physi- 
cians Mutual  Insurance  Company— rwn 
by  t/octo/s— has  created  this  new  low- 
cost  plan  to  give  you  the  extra  cash  pro- 
tection you  need  no  matter  what  other 
coverage  you  have.  It  pays  extra  cash 
direct  to  you  in  addition  to  any  other 
company's  insurance  you  carry,  group 
or  individual  .  .  .  plus  a  big  extra  cash 
lump  sum  for  permanent  disability  .  .  . 
and,  for  the  first  time— actually  pays 
cash  to  your  doctor  to  help  him  keep 
you  in  the  best  possible  health!  Of 
course,  you  may  have  only  one  like  pol- 
icy with  Physicians  Mutual. 

Pays  "Extra  Cash"  When  You're 
Hospitalized— Pays  Money  to  Help 
Keep  You  Well  and  Out  of  the  Hospital 

As  your  doctor  will  tell  you,  few  things 
are  more  important  to  your  health  and 

(continued  ini  next  jxine) 


HOQ  a  week  extra  cash  paid  direct  to  you 

in  addition  to  any  other  hospital  insurance  —  even  Medicare! 

Plus..  J10,000  extra  cash  for  permanent  disability 
Plus... extra  cash  for  your  yearly  check-ups 


Here's  how  this  Veterans  "bonus"  plan 
works:  $100  a  week  ($14.28  a  day)  will 
be  paid  directly  to  you  from  the  very  first 
day  of  hospital  confinement— /or  as  long  as 
52  weeks,  each  time  you  are  hospitalized 
for  a  new  sickness  or  accident.  Even  if 
you  are  hospitalized  for  a  full  year  and 
have  received  your  full  52  weeks  of  bene- 
fits, you  are  still  entitled  to  all  benefits  all 
over  again,  as  long  as  you  have  been  out 
of  the  hospital  at  least  six  months  between 
confinements. 

$10,000  Lump-Sum  Cash  Benefit 

Unlike  any  other  disability  insurance. 
Veterans  Benefit  pays  you  $10,000  extra 
cash  in  one  lump  sum  if  you  become  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  from  any 
new  sickness  or  accident. 

If,  before  you  reach  age  65,  you  are 
totally  disabled  for  12  consecutive  months, 
and  doctors  determine  that  you  are  unable 


to  work  at  any  job,  you  are  entitled  to  this 
big  extra  cash  benefit.  Of  course,  you  must 
have  been  employed  full-time  for  at  least 
six  months  before  you  became  totally  dis- 
abled. 

IMPORTANT:  Here  is  a  real  "plus" 
for  you  if  you  have  been  told  you  are 
uninsurable!  Even  if  you  have  suffered 
from  chronic  ailments— ailments  that 
come  back  again  and  again  or  are 
likely  to  recur^ Veterans  Benefit  will 
cover  you  for  these  pre-existing  condi- 
tions after  your  policy  has  been  in 
force  for  two  years. 

Naturally,  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan  will 
cover  you  for  any  new  accident  or  sickness. 
Accidents  are  covered  immediately,  as 
soon  as  your  policy  is  in  force.  After  your 
policy  is  30  days  old,  you  are  covered  for 
sicknesses  which  begin  thereafter.  There 
are  only  a  few  usual  exceptions :  war,  mili- 


tary service,  mental  disorder,  or  alcohol- 
ism, pregnancy  or  any  consequence  there- 
of, service-connected  disability  for  which 
you  are  receiving  government  compensa- 
tion or  pension,  or  conditions  covered  by 
Workmen's  Compensation  or  Employers 
Liability  Laws.  You  are  free  to  use  any 
hospital  that  charges  for  room  and  board, 
with  these  exceptions  only:  nursing  homes, 
convalescent  or  self-care  units  of  hospitals, 
Federal  hcspitals,  or  any  hospital  primar- 
ily for  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  alcohol- 
ism, drug  addiction,  or  mental  disorder. 

Pays  Extra  Money  To  Help  Keep  You 
in  the  Best  Possible  Health 

To  encourage  you  to  see  your  doctor  reg- 
ularly, Veterans  Benefit  Plan  will  pay  up 
to  $10  to  help  pay  for  an  annual  routine 
physical  check-up.  You  see  your  own  doc- 
tor any  time  within  60  days  after  you  re- 
ceive your  notice. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


18  Important  Questions  Answered  About  The 


ij  What  is  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan? 

It  is  a  new  non-government  insurance  plan 
for  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States-who  are 
not  now  on  active  duty  and  who  are  not  re- 
ceiving compensation  or  pension  for  service- 
connected  or  non-service-connected  disability 
from  the  Veterans  Administration— that  pays 
extra  cash  direct  to  you  when  you  are  hospi- 
talized, plus  an  additional  lump-sum  payment 
for  permanent  disability.  In  addition,  the 
Veterans  Benefit  Plan  provides  a  physical 
examination  benefit  each  year  to  help  your 
doctor  keep  you  in  the  best  possible  health. 


(continued  from  prcccdinii  paRv) 

long  life  than  regular  medical  check- 
ups. The  most  serious  illnesses  (cancer, 
for  example)  can  often  be  cured  when 
they  are  detected  early  enough.  To  en- 
courage you  to  see  your  doctor  regu- 
larly, the  \^eterans  Benefit  Plan  will  ac- 
tually help  provide  a  yearly  routine 
physical  check-up. 

But  even  if  you  see  your  doctor  reg- 
ularly, you  might  still  be  hospitalized 
by  a  sudden  accident  or  unexpected 
illness.  What  would  happen?  Would 
your  present  insurance  cover  all  your 
medical  expenses?  Almost  surely,  the 
answer  is  no. 

But  even  if  it  did,  what  about  your 
family's  living  expenses?  Who  would 
pay  the  rent  or  mortgage?  .  .  .  your 
monthly  payments?... the  food  bills  and 
all  the  other  bills  that  keep  on  coming 
in  even  when  you  are  on  the  sick-list 
and  hospitalized?  Your  debts  may  pile 
up  fast— and  your  savings  may  swiftK' 
disappear.  You  may  recover  your  health 
—but  you  may  never  recover  from  the 
tremendous  financial  loss. 

But  now  you  can  stop  worrtjinp,  about 
where  the  extra  cash  is  Roiug  to  come 
front  —  if  tjou  take  advantage  of  the 
extra  cash  protection  offered  by  the 
Veterans  Benefit  Plan. 

Not  only  does  it  pro\ide  extra  pro- 
tection when  you  are  hospitalized— but 
it  pays  you  a  big  extra  cash  lumj)-sun} 
benefit  for  permanent  disa])ility.  (Con- 
sider what  this  big  lump-sum  pa\  nient 
could  do  for  you  if  you  should  find  \'our- 
self  permanently  unable  to  work.  Per- 
haps you'd  receive  small  monthly  pa\- 
ments  from  social  security  or  other 
insurance,  but  this  big  lump  sum  could 
be  a  lifesaver  toward  wiping  out  large 
debts  or  helping  to  pay  off  your  mort- 


2  I  Why  do  I  need  the  extra  cash  of  the 
Veterans  Benefit  Plan  in  addition  to  my 
regular  health  insurance? 

Probably  your  present  hospital  insurance  won't 
cover  all  your  hospital  expenses.  But  even  if 
it  does,  you  will  still  need  help  to  pay  all 
your  other  expenses  at  home.  And  if  you  be- 
come permanently  disabled,  you  can  surely 
use  an  additional  lump-sum  payment  in  cash, 
to  help  you  pay  off  large  debts,  your  mortgage 


or  put  to  some  other  important  use. 

I  3  I  How  do  I  get  my  "physical"  each  year? 

Veterans  Benefit  Plan  actually  pays  your  own 
doctor  up  to  $10  annually  toward  your  routine 
physical  examination  (but  only  if  you  want  it). 
You  get  special  forms  yearly  to  take  to  your 
doctor  so  he  can  give  you  your  check-up  with- 
in 60  days. 

^  Can  I  collect  even  though  I  carry  other 
health  insurance? 

Yes.  This  Plan  pays  you  in  addition  to  any 
other  company's  health  insurance  you  carry, 
whether  group  or  individual—  even  in  addition 
to  Medicare!  Of  course,  you  may  have  only 
one  like  policy  with  Physicians  fi/lutual. 

[sj  Is  there  a  lot  of  red  tape  to  qualify? 

No.  The  only  qualification  is  that  you  are  an 
honorably  discharged  veteran,  as  noted  in  (1) 
above.  Even  senior  citizens  over  65  are  wel- 
come. 

fsl  If  I  become  hospitalized,  when  do  my 
—  benefits  begin? 

$100  a  week  ($14.28  a  day)  will  be  paid  di- 


gage.  Or  perhaps  you'd  want  to  use  it 
for  your  children's  education,  or  invest 
it  for  needed  income. 

Why  The  Plan  Has  Been  Called  "The 
Best  Insurance  Buy  Since  G.  I. 
Life  Insurance"! 

With  all  these  exti^a  cash  benefits,  you 
might  expect  the  \'^eterans  Benefit  Plan 
to  be  very  expensi\'e.  But  here's  the  best 
news  of  all!  It  costs  only  $4.95  a  month 
until  age  55  — from  55  until  65,  only 
$5.95  a  month— 65  and  over,  only  $6.95. 
No  additional  premiums  can  ever  be  as- 
sessed and,  regardless  of  your  age,  you 
get  \  our  first  month's  co\'erage  for  only 
$1.00. 

Extra  Benefits  Give  You  Real  Security 
and  Peace  of  Mind 

For  as  long  as  you  live  and  continue  to 
pa\'  your  premiums,  we  will  never  can- 
cel or  refuse  to  renew  your  policy  for 
health  reasons— and  we  guarantee  that 
we  will  never  cancel,  modify,  or  termi- 
nate your  health  policy  unless  we  de- 
cline renewal  on  all  policies  in  your 
entire  state.  Furthermore,  all  your  ben- 
efits are  tax-free! 

How  We  Can  Offer  So  Much 
For  So  Little 

Information  recently  revealed  by  the 
\'eterans  Administration  (NSLI)  shows 
that  \  eterans  live  longer  and  are  in  bet- 
ter health  than  the  general  male  popu- 


rectly  to  you  from  the  very  first  day  of  hospi- 
tal confinement. 

p7]  How  long  will  I  be  paid? 

For  as  long  as  52  weeks  (as  much  as  $5200) 
while  you  are  hospitalized  for  a  new  sickness 
or  accident.  Each  new  period  of  hospital  con- 
finement pays  up  to  the  full  52  weeks  bene- 
fit, as  long  as  there  is  an  interval  of  six 
months  from  the  last  hospital  confinement. 


8  When  does  my  policy  go  into  force? 


It  becomes  effective  on  the  date  your  Enroll- 
ment is  received.  Accidents  are  covered  on 
that  date.  After  your  policy  has  been  in  force 
for  30  days,  you  are  covered  for  sicknesses 
which  begin  thereafter. 

What  if  i  have  had  a  health  problem  that 
may  occur  again? 

Pre-existing  conditions  are  covered  after  your 
policy  has  been  in  force  for  two  years. 


10  What  isn't  covered? 


Only  a  few  exceptions:  war,  military  service, 
mental  disorder  or  alcoholism,  pregnancy  or 

lation .  That's  why  it  is  possible  for  you 
—as  a  properly  qualified  veteran— to  di- 
rectly benefit  from  the  low  cost  of  this 
remaikable  plan! 

Secondly,  by  encouraging  our  mem- 
bers to  take  regular  check-ups  each 
year,  we  hope  to  keep  more  of  our  pol- 
icyholders out  of  the  hospital.  This 
means  lower  claim  costs. 

Thirdly,  the  \'eterans  Benefit  Plan 
is  a  mass  enrollment  plan.  All  business 
is  conducted  directly  between  you 
and  the  company.  No  salesmen  or  in- 
vestigators are  used.  It  all  adds  up  to 
high  quality  protection  at  low  cost. 

Offered  By  A  Private  "Doctors" 
Company 

Your  policy  is  backed  by  the  resources, 
integrity  and  reputation  of  Physicians 
Mutual  Insurance  Compai^y,  "the  doc- 
tors company,"  specializing  in  health 
and  accident  protection  for  physicians, 
surgeons  and  dentists  all  across  Amer- 
ica, for  more  than  64  \  ears.  Doctors  in 
your  own  community  know  about  us 
and  may  actually  be  insured  by  Ph\  si- 
cians  Mutual.  Ser\"ing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  polic\'holders  through- 
out the  United  States  direct  b\'  mail, 
Pln  sicians  Mutual  has  its  headquarters 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  it  is  in- 
corporated and  licensed.  Its  Board  of 
Directors  is  composed  entireK'  of  re- 


PHYSICIAINS  MUTUAL 
HVSURAINCE  COMPAIVY 

115  South  42nd  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68131 
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any  consequence  thereof,  service-connected 
or  non-service-connected  disability  for  which 
you  are  receiving  government  compensation 
or  pension,  or  any  condition  covered  by  Work- 
men's Compensation  or  Employers  Liability 
Laws. 


11 


Does  the  Veterans  Benefit  Plan  pay  in 
any  hospital? 

You  will  be  covered  in  any  hospital  in  the 
world  that  makes  a  charge  for  room  and 
board,  except  nursing  homes,  convalescent 
or  self-care  units  of  hospitals.  Federal  hospi- 
tals or  any  hospital  primarily  for  treatment 
of  tuberculosis,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction, 
or  mental  disorder. 


12 


What  if  I  become  permanently  disabled? 

Should  you  become  totally  disabled  for  12 
consecutive  months  before  you  reach  the  age 
of  65,  and  it  is  medically  determined  that 
you  are  unable  to  work  at  any  job,  you  are 
entitled  to  a  permanent  total  disability  bene- 
fit-a  lump  sum  of  $10,000.00  in  tax-free 


full-time  for  at  least  6  months  before  you 
became  totally  disabled. 

13  Can  I  drop  out  at  any  time?  Can  you 
drop  me? 

No  matter  how  many  claims  you  make  or  how 
much  you  collect,  we  will  never  cancel  or 
refuse  to  renew  your  policy  for  health  rea- 
sons—for as  long  as  you  live.  We  guarantee 
that  we  will  never  cancel,  modify  or  terminate 
your  policy  unless  we  decline  renewal  on  all 
policies  of  this  type  in  your  entire  state.  You, 
of  course,  can  drop  your  policy  on  any  re- 
newal date. 


14  Will  my  claims  be  handled  promptly? 


Yes.  With  your  policy,  you  will  receive  a 
simple,  easy-to-use  Claim  Form.  Your  claims 
will  be  processed  quickly  and  your  checks  will 
be  sent  directly  to  you. 


15  How  much  does  it  cost  to  join? 


Only  $1.00,  regardless  of  age.  After  your  first 
month  you  pay  only  $4.95  a  month  until  age 
55;  only  $5.95  a  month  until  age  65;  and  only 
cash!  Of  course,  you  must  have  been  employed       $6.95  a  month  from  age  65  and  over. 


16  Why  are  the  premiums  so  low? 


First,  we  believe  veterans,  as  a  group,  are 
better  insurance  risks.  Second,  by  encourag- 
ing regular  check-ups,  we  hope  to  minimize 
the  chances  of  hospitalization  and  permanent 
disability.  Finally,  this  is  a  mass  enrollment 
plan— and  no  salesmen  are  used. 


17  Why  is  there  a  "deadline"  date? 


In  order  to  offer  the  Plan  to  properly  qualified 
veterans  without  any  other  requirements  and 
still  maintain  our  low  rate,  we  can  only  make 
the  Plan  available  on  this  basis  during  a 
limited  enrollment  period.  The  deadline  date 
is  firm— we  cannot  accept  the  enclosed  En- 
rollment unless  postmarked  on  or  before  that 
date. 


18 


Why  should  I  enroll  right  now? 


Because  an  unexpected  sickness  or  accident 
could  strike  without  warning— and  you  will 
not  be  covered  until  your  policy  is  in  force. 
Remember,  if  for  any  reason  you  change  your 
mind,  you  may  return  your  policy  within  10 
days  and  your  $1.00  will  be  refunded  immedi- 
ately. 


spected  members  of  the  medical,  dental 
and  insurance  professions. 

No  branch,  department,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  any  connection  with  this  Plan 
or  with  Physicians  Mutual.  No  veterans 
organization  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  this  offering. 

Urgent— Why  You  Should  Enroll  Today! 

You  have  nothing  to  gain— but  you  can 
lose— if  you  wait.  Once  accident  or  ill- 
ness strikes,  it  will  be  too  late  to  get 
"extra  cash"  protection  at  any  cost!  Mail 


your  Enrollment  today.  The  minute  we 
receive  it,  we  will  issue  your  Veterans 
Benefit  Policy  (FormP303  Series)  and 
automatically  put  your  policy  in  force. 

We'll  also  send  you  an  easy-to-use 
Claim  Form  so  that  when  you  need  your 
benefits  you  can  get  "top  priority" 
treatment.  In  addition,  you'll  receive 
special  forms  each  year  to  take  to  your 
doctor  for  your  medical  check-up. 

JUST  ONE  THING  MORE!  Because 
this  is  a  limited  enrollment  we  can  only 
accept  enrollments  postmarked  on  or 


before  June  5,  1967.  But  please  don't 
wait  until  the  deadline.  The  sooner  we 
receive  your  Enrollment,  the  sooner  the 
Veterans  Benefit  Plan  will  cover  you. 
^Ve  cannot  co\  er  you  if  your  policy  is 
not  in  force. 

Simply  fill  out  the  form  below  and 
mail  it  with  $1.00  today.  When  you  re- 
ceive your  policy,  you'll  see  that  it  is 
simple  and  easy  to  understand.  But,  if 
for  any  reason  you  change  your  mind, 
you  may  return  it  within  10  days  and 
we  will  promptly  refund  your  dollar! 


VETERAN'S 
PERSONAL 
RECORD 
CARD 


This  Personal  Record  Card  identifies 
you  as  a  veteran,  tells  of  your  special 
health  problems,  blood  type,  immu- 
nization record,  allergies  and  care  and 
medicine  you  need  immediately  if  you 
are  unconscious  or  unable  to  speak. 


In  case  of  sudden  accident  or  illness,  it 
may  help  others  save  your  life.  This  val- 
uable card  will  be  sent  to  you  abso- 
lutely free  with  your  Veterans  Benefit 
policy.  It  is  yours  to  keep  even  if  you 
decide  to  return  your  policy  for  refund. 


Fill  out  and  mail  Enrollment  with  $1  to  Veterans  Benefit  Plan, 
Physicians  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
115  South  42nd  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska  68131 


This  enrollment  is  not  available  to  residents  oj  Ga.,  Minn..  N.J..  N.M.,  N.Y.,  Wise. 
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THE  PENTAGON,  by  Clark  R.  MoUen- 

liotl.  (..  p.  PL)  INAAr's  SONS,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y., 

MEN  OF  THE  PENTAGON,  byCarlW. 
Borklund.  Frederick  a.  praeger,  new 
YORK,  N.Y.,  S5.95. 

Tlic  terms  "Pentagon"  and  "Secretary  of 
Defense"  had  no  meaning  in  American  gov- 
ernment .'JO  years  ago.  The  Pentagon  build- 
ing was  hegini  in  1941  and  completed  in 
1943,  thougli  some  of  its  tenants  moved  in 
as  early  as  April  1942.  The  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se  was  estal)lished  hy  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947,  a  measure  which 
then  President  7  rmnan  had  been  supporting 
since  1945  for  purposes  of  iniifying  the  armed 
forces  for  greater  security  and  economy.  In 
their  new  books,  Mr.  Mollenhoff  and  Mr. 
Borklund  ajiproach  tlie  Pentagon  from  two 
dillerent  tacks. 

Mr.  Mollenlioll  explores  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  tlie  concentration  of  defense  power 
in  the  liands  of  one  man  and  points  up  errors 
in  judgment  and  management  regarding  our 
ilefense  that  he  feels  have  been  made  in  tlie 
past  and,  more  importantly,  are  being  made 
today. 

He  has  some  sharp  things  to  say  about  the 
Pentagon's  power  to  control  news  stories  that 
are  critical  of  it,  as  well  as  about  its  power 
to  infkience  the  views  of  botii  Congressmen 
and  educational  institutions  through  its  con- 
trol over  defense  appropriations.  He  brings 
up  tlie  point  of  "executive  privilege"  wiiich 
is  used,  he  feels,  by  the  Pentagon  as  an  effec- 
tive cover  from  extensive  investigation  by 
Congress,  the  press  or  the  public.  And  he 
has  some  adverse  things  to  say  about  present 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's  decisions 
regarding  the  TFX  plane,  nuclear  carriers 
and  the  closing  of  specific  military  installa- 
tions, particularly  the  Springfield,  Mass., 
armory.  He  views  Pentagon  power  as  the 
major  problem  today,  and  is  highly  critical 
of  its  tendency  to  dominate  and  run  rough- 
shod over  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Con- 


versely, he  is  wary  of  the  military's  "chain 
of  command,"  which  makes  it  possible  for 
unscrupulous  military  top  brass  to  run 
rough-shod  over  those  below  thein  in  rank. 

Mr.  Borklund's  book  is  concerned  with 
the  men  who  have  been  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense since  the  post  was  created:  James 
Forrestal,  Louis  Johnson,  George  Marshall, 
Robert  Lovett,  Charles  Wilson,  Neil  McEl- 
roy,  Thomas  Gates  and  Robert  McNamara. 
On  the  whole,  Mr.  Borklund  is  sympathetic 
to  these  men,  to  the  idea  of  a  strong,  central- 
ized, civilian  control  over  the  military,  and 
to  the  job  being  done  now  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. He  writes  knowingly  of  the  chal- 
lenges the  Secretaries  face  in  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  the  military  and  maintaining  an 
efficient  defense  system. 

Mr.  Borklund's  book  draws  interesting  pro- 
files of  the  Defense  Secretaries,  particularlv 
the  first  one— James  Forrestal.  Forrestal  real- 
ized the  need  for  unification  of  defense 


A  composite  picture  of  the  eight  men 
who  have  served  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

power  but  basically  was  opposed  to  the  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
individual.  His  goal  was  for  coordination 
rather  than  dictation  in  handling  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  our  defense  problem,  and 
many  of  his  far-seeing  defense  projects  and 
studies  have  been  carried  to  successful  com- 
pletion bv  Secretaries  who  came  after  him. 

CSIl 


Saratoga-Saga  of  an  Impious  Era,  by 
George  Waller,  prentice-hall,  inc.,  en- 

GLEWOOD  CLIFFS,  N.J.,  §12.95. 

The  charm,  color  and  stimulation  that  the 
famous  watering  spa  has  lent  to  the  Ameri- 
can scene  are  recorded  in  this  history,  obvi- 
ously a  work  of  love  by  its  author.  Repro- 
ductions in  black  and  white  of  drawings  and 
photos  are  interspersed  lavishly  with  the 
text,  which  chronicles  Saratoga  living  from 
1767,  when  Iroquois  Indians  carried  Wil- 
liam Johnson  on  a  litter  to  its  healing 
springs,  through  Saratoga's  1967  racing  cen- 
tennial. 

■ 

A  Pictorial  History  of  The  United  States 
Army,  by  Gene  Gurney.  crown  publish- 
ers, INC.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  §15. 

The  story  of  192  years  of  U.S.  Army  history 
is  told  in  text  and  photos  in  this  extensive 
study  of  the  wars  and  campaigns,  the  men, 
arms,  awards,  equipment,  field  services,  uni- 
forms and  medical  and  scientific  advances 
that  have  been  part  of  Army  life. 

■ 

Hoiv  To  Sell  Your  Home  for  a  Profit, 
by  James  F.  Bandy,  equity  publishers, 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  §5.95. 

Practical  advice  on  the  best  way  to  go 
about  selling  your  home,  or,  if  you  prefer, 
how  best  to  rent  it  for  maximum  income  and 
minimum  worry. 

■ 

On  Aggression,  by  Konrad  Lorenz.  har- 

COURT,  BRACE  &.-  \VORLD,  INC.,  NE^V  Y'ORK, 

N.Y.,  §5.75. 

Aggressive  tendencies  in  various  species  of 
animals  are  discussed,  with  the  hope  that  a 
deeper  understanding  of  their  aggression 
might  help  man  control  his  aggression 
toward  his  fellow  man. 

■ 

The  Basics  of  Fishing,  by  Allan  T.  Wil- 
liamson. HART  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC.,  NEW 
YORK,  N.Y.,  §4.95. 

A  good  description  of  the  varieties  of  fish 
all  fishing  enthusiasts  hope  to  catch,  along 
with  where  they  are  to  be  found,  what  baits 
they  prefer  and  the  kind  of  fishing  they  will 
offer  you. 

■ 

The  Secret  War  Against  Hitler,  by  Fa- 
bian von  Schlabrendorff.  pitman  publish- 
ing CORP.,  new  YORK,  N.Y'.,  §7.50. 

The  story  of  the  resistance  movement  in 
Germany  against  National  Socialism  and 
Hitler,  from  its  beginnings  through  the 
July  20,  1944,  attempt  on  Hitler's  life,  and 
its  aftermath.  The  author,  one  of  the  few 
resistance  leaders  to  survive  WW2,  describes 
the  work  of  the  resistance  and  the  men  who 
headed  it. 

■ 

You  and  Yoitr  Congressman,  by  Con- 
gressman Jim  Wright,  coward-mccann. 

INC.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  §4.95. 

^\'hat  it  means  to  be  a  Congressman,  with 
its  duties,  pressures,  responsibilities  and  re- 
wards, is  discussed  by  this  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  froin  Texas. 

Books  can  be  purchased  through  local  book- 
stores or  by  writing  directly  to  book  pub- 
lishers. Editors 


v: 


Black  and  Conservative,  ihc  autobiog- 
raphy of  George  S.  Schuyler,  arllncion 

HOUSE,  PUB.,  new  R0C:HELLE,  N.Y.,  ,S5.95. 

The  life  of  an  outstanding  Negro  who, 
as  a  writer  and  newspaper  journalist,  has 
been  a  critic  and  connnentator  on  major 
world  events  since  the  1920's.  Mr.  Schuyler's 
connnents  on  the  color  question  in  general, 
and  on  his  personal  domestic  and  world-wide 


experiences  as  a  Negro  are  particularly  in- 
teresting. 

■ 

Australia,  by  J.  D.  B.  Miller,  walker  and 

CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.,  §6.50. 

A  fascinating,  compact  look  at  the  nation 
that  is  so  often  equated  witii  our  own  United 
States,  but  is  in  reality  unique,  with  much 
of  its  history  probably  still  to  be  written. 
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VIETNAM:  HOW  THE  GROUND  WAR  IS  FOUGHT 

 (Continued  from  page  18)  


warfare  against  a  well-organized,  well- 
supplied  and  numerous  foe  who  is  al- 
ready entrenched  on  the  scene,  you  are 
not  talking  about  a  few  battalions,  you 
are  talking  about  200,000  or  more  fight- 
ing troops  plus  the  men  who  back  them 
up. 

You  have  to  think  in  terms  of  berths 
for  deep-sea  shipping,  warehouses,  oil 
and  munitions  storage,  high-capacity  air- 
ports— the  whole  infrastructure  of  a 
modern  army  operating  in  an  overseas 
theater. 

This  is  especially  true  if  you  are 
faced  with  a  wearing  campaign  in  an 
undeveloped  countryside  plagued  by 
two  annual  monsoon  seasons.  With  few 
good  roads  and  many  of  them  enemy- 
occupied,  you  depend  on  air  mobility 
and  air  support,  and  a  steady  logistic 
flow  from  your  home  base.  If  the  facili- 
ties for  all  this  don't  exist,  you  have  to 
keep  going  the  best  you  can  with  what 
you  have  and  gear  your  operations  ac- 
cordingly while  you  build  and  protect 
the  needed  facilities. 

That  is  what  we  were  doing  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  first  year  and  a  half.  At  the 
start  we  had  only  one  rather  poorly 
equipped  seaport  capable  of  handling 
bulk  cargoes  (Saigon),  and  only  two 
airports  that  were  jet-capable.  The  con- 
struction program  really  got  under  way 
in  January  1966.  Its  progress  has  gov- 
erned as  well  as  supported  the  progress 
of  the  war. 

In  Vietnam  we  have  the  largest  single 
overseas  construction  program  ever  un- 
dertaken by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— including  the  Panama  Canal.  In 
1965  we  had  only  four  unloading  berths 
for  deep-draft  ships,  all  at  Saigon.  Look 
at  the  corps  areas  on  Map  2  and  figure 
what  sort  of  knockout  punch  you  would 
risk  with  your  forces  in  corps  areas  I, 
II  and  III  if  Saigon  is  your  only  deep 
sea  supply  port. 

Now  WE  HAVE  39  deep-sea  berths  at 
five  different  seaports.  Map  2 
shows  the  four  additional  ports  at  Vung 
Tau,  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  Qui  Nhon  and  Da 
Nang,  spread  out  to  serve  each  corps 
area. 

Jet  airfields  have  grown  from  two  in 
1965  to  nine.  More  important  for  in- 
ternal air  supply  we  have  increased  the 
airfields  that  can  handle  C-130's — the 
workhorses  of  air  transportation- — from 
15  to  73.  We  have  tripled  our  oil  storage 
capacity  in  Vietnam,  tripled  our  incom- 
ing tonnage,  quadrupled  our  ammuni- 
tion storage  facilities — and  cut  waiting 
time  for  ship  offloading  from  ten  or  more 
days  to  about  two  (though  there  are  still 
complications  at  Saigon  affecting  civilian 
cargoes,  due  to  red  tape  plus  built-in 
graft  and  corruption). 


Altogether  it  is  an  impressive  record 
for  U.S.  civilian  contractors,  Seabees 
and  Army  Engineers  working  side-by- 
side  in  an  active  theater  of  guerrilla 
warfare.  They  have  opened  the  gateways 
to  the  sea,  and  given  Westmoreland  an 
opportunity  to  wage  real  offensives  in 
1967  that  he  simply  did  not  have  before. 

How  unfortunate  that  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  troops  before  they  had  such 
luxuries  were  so  seldom  equated  with 
how  little  they  had  to  work  with!  In  1965 
and  1966,  honest  questions  were  raised 
here  about  "the  greatest  power  on  earth" 
being  held  to  a  standoff  by  "a  bunch  of 
guys  in  black  pajamas."  The  "greatest 
power  on  earth"  was  7,000  miles  away. 
Often  little  patrols,  companies  and  bat- 
talions were  attacking  enemy  base  posi- 
tions in  deep  jungle  with  no  more  supply 
or  reinforcement  than  the  next  heli- 
copter could  bring  in,  and  a  tight  limit 
on  that  back  at  the  main  base.  Yet  even 
in  those  days  they  constantly  expanded 
our  position  and  reduced  the  enemy's 
freedom. 

You  CAN  VERY  loosely  mark  January 
1,  1967,  as  the  shift  into  high  gear 
for  carrying  the  war  to  the  enemy  in 
force.  In  January  the  Iron  Triangle  was 
destroyed.  War  Zone  C  was  attacked 
heavily  shortly  thereafter,  then,  after  a 
lull,  it  was  brought  under  continuing 
attack  by  as  many  as  40,000  allied  fight- 
ing men  and  support  troops.  Nothing  like 
that  had  been  possible  before.  War 
Zone  C  seems  to  be  the  enemy's  "Penta- 
gon," the  tunneled,  fortified  heart  and 
nerve  center  of  his  military  operations  in 
South  Vietnam.  Paratroops  cut  off  many 
escape  routes  into  Cambodia  and  the 
old  hit-run  was  abandoned  as  the  allied 
command  simply  piled  on  the  pressure 
day  after  day.  On  the  day  this  was  writ- 
ten, more  than  a  month  later.  War  Zone 
C  had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  a  des- 
perate enemy  counterattack  out  of  Cam- 
bodia was  decimated  and  driven  back. 
War  Zone  D  was  harassed  by  ground 
troops  and  consistently  bombed  by 
B-52's.  The  "elusive"  regiments  north  of 
Saigon  were  kept  on  the  defensive.  Up 
near  Binh  Dinh  and  Do  Xa,  Do  Xa  was 
hit  by  B-52's  for  the  first  time,  while 
Army  troops  in  II  Corps  and  Marines  in 
I  Corps  began  to  press  from  north  and 
south  the  piece  of  "red  road"  controlled 
by  the  enemy  bastions  of  Do  Xa  and 
Binh  Dinh.  The  Koreans  are  now  squeez- 
ing the  next  "red  road"  south  of  there. 

Westmoreland's  new  capability  has 
put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot.  The  con- 
fusion that  used  to  baffle  us  is  now  the 
foe's  confusion.  He  planned  another  go 
at  our  4th  Division  around  Pleiku,  but 
had  to  call  it  off  to  defend  War  Zone  C. 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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VIETNAM:  HOW  THE  GROUND  WAR  IS  FOUGHT 

 (Continued  from  page  45)^ — ■  


Enemy  attacks  througfi  the  Demih- 
tarized  Zone  can  be  related  to  a  mess 
of  problems  that  the  Marines  and  South 
Vietnamese  posed  the  foe  in  I  Corps 
area.  The  Marines  were  pacifying  the 
populated  coastal  area  of  I  Corps.  Com- 
bined Marine  and  South  Vietnamese 
army  teams  in  small  groups  had  been 
moving  into  villages  and  staying  there, 
winning  the  civilians  over  to  the  belief 
that  we  really  would  stay  and  keep  them 
safe  from  the  Viet  Cong.  The  Viet  Cong 
was  largely  bottled  up  in  the  hills,  going 
hungry.  And  as  we  have  noted,  the 
Marines  were  pressuring  Binh  Dinh 
from  the  north  as  the  top  half  of  a 
squeeze  along  the  coast  road.  In  this 
light,  the  movement  of  the  foe  through 
the  Demilitarized  Zone  is  a  desperation 
measure  to  divert  the  Marines  and  their 
allies  in  I  Corps  from  impending  suc- 
cess along  the  coast  and  in  the  valleys 
and  villages. 

The  Mekong  Delta  is  the  most  pop- 
ulous and  valuable  part  of  South  Viet- 
nam. The  Viet  Cong  is  strong  there  and 
relatively  secure,  with  innumerable 
swamps,  many  strong  points.  Three 
major  bastions  serve  as  bases — and  as 
sanctuaries  when  pressed.  They  are  U 
Minh,  Seven  Mountain  and  Plain  of 
Reeds,  all  on  Map  1. 

Why  have  we  done  the  least  there? 
We  haven't.  Our  strategy  for  the  Delta 
is  simple  and  obvious,  but  indirect. 

The  maps  and  the  war  to  date  show 
a  consistent  bottling  off  of  the  Delta 
from  the  sources  of  enemy  strength  to 
the  north.  During  1966  the  So^ith  Viet- 
nam Army  held  the  admittedly  bad 
situation  in  the  Delta  stable  at  least.  But 
things  to  come  showed  themselves  this 
past  winter  when  part  of  our  9th  Di- 
vision waded  ashore,  along  with  some 
Marine  units. 


moved  into  I,  II  and  III  Corps  areas  but 
left  IV  Corps  alone.  The  choice  said  in 
plain  English:  "We  will  isolate  the  Delta 
first  " 

If  the  enemy  can  be  made  to  collapse 
in  the  Delta  by  being  choked  off,  it  would 
be  humane  and  good  economics,  too. 
Heavy  warfare  there  would  rage  over 
the  most  concentrated  civilian  popula- 
tion and  the  most  productive  farmlands. 
Anything  to  reduce  the  scale  of  the  final 
Delta  showdown  will  be  to  the  good  on 
all  counts.  Thus  all  that  is  happening 
to  the  north  is,  when  intelligently  ap- 


us,  as  he  is  doing  in  I  Corps  area  this 
spring. 

While  the  tide  has  been  moving  too 
slowly  against  the  guerrillas  to  make  us 
happy,  things  could  change  fast.  With 
the  continuing  destruction  of  enemy 
power  centers,  the  vulnerability  of  the 
guerrillas  may  increase  a  hundred-fold. 
They  offer  us  no  front,  but  stripped  of 
their  bases  and  rear  avenues,  guerrillas 
tend  to  collapse  with  stunning  swiftness, 
as  they  did  in  Greece.  Thus  our  attacks 
on  enemy  centers  of  strength  in  Vietnam, 
and  our  blocking  of  the  frontiers,  have 
been  the  basic  answers  to  the  guerrilla 
problem  from  the  start. 


That's  the  last  time  you  and  I  spend  the  night 
together.  You  hogged  all  the  newspapers." 
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THIS  WAS  AN  acceleration  of  Phase  I 
of  the  war  in  the  Delta — which  the 
ARVN  were  already  conducting  there — 
the  searching,  the  stabbing,  the  jabbing, 
the  reduction  of  enemy  freedom.  The 
foe  must  choose  as  he  had  to  choose  a 
year  ago  in  the  Highlands — stand  and 
fight  or  draw  back  into  the  swamps. 

When  the  bastions  to  the  north  are 
reduced  to  the  rubble  that  the  Iron  Tri- 
angle is,  when  the  roads  to  the  north  are 
freer  and  the  people  more  secure,  the 
Delta  will  still  be  tough,  but  not  as 
tough.  It  is  sound  planning  to  make  the 
toughest  nut  a  little  more  like  a  ripe 
plum  before  you  pick  it.  Because  it  is 
the  toughest  nut,  its  day  will  come,  quite 
sensibly,  when  our  strength  is  the  great- 
est and  the  enemy  has  had  his  jugular  cut 
to  the  north. 

The  shape  of  all  of  this  was  in  the 
cards  way  back  when  the  U.S.  military 
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praised,  a  cutting  of  the  lifeline  of  the 
enemy  in  the  Delta. 

But  what  of  the  guerrillas,  and  what 
of  the  freedom  of  the  enemy  to  operate 
out  of  Laos  and  Cambodia? 

First,  the  guerrillas.  The  role  of  the 
ARVN  will  increasingly  be  to  clean  out 
the  guerrilla  nests  and  pacify  the  slowly 
expanding  countryside  that  is  secured 
from  attack  by  regular  forces. 

This  plan  is  a  political  necessity.  The 
people  must  be  confident  that  their  own 
forces  can  safeguard  them  in  their 
homes. 

Today,  there  is  still  too  much  regular 
enemy  military  power  inside  South  Viet- 
nam for  the  ARVN  fully  to  take  over 
pacification,  while  the  rebuilding  of  the 
ARVN  isn't  complete.  So  ARVN  units 
join  Americans  and  Koreans  in  some 
regular  military  operations,  while  our 
troops  sometimes  reinforce  ARVN 
teams  that  are  pacifying  the  countryside. 
Meanwhile,  the  enemy  maintains  outside 
military  pressure  to  keep  allied  forces 
so  busy  that  the  guerrillas  will  be  mo- 
lested less.  And  the  harder  we  press 
them,  the  more  desperately  he  may  press 


In  this  discussion  of  the  ground  war 
in  Vietnam,  any  scheme  to  destroy  the 
foe  in  Cambodia  can  have  no  part  under 
present  Washington  policy.  Under  our 
system,  military  considerations  can  over- 
ride policy  only  when  the  supreme  civil 
authority  says  so.  Even  from  the  mili- 
tary viewpoint,  sending  GIs  into  the 
worst  malarial  bush  country  in  all  Asia 
isn't  too  attractive.  We  have  just  given 
Cambodia's  Prince  Sihanouk  a  little 
nudge  by  moving  some  of  our  B-52's  to 
Thailand  bases  right  at  his  back  door. 
Obviously,  the  policy-makers  hope  the 
Cambodian  problem  will  solve  itself  in 
due  course. 

But  in  the  big  picture  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  we  see  a  campaign  that  has  followed 
an  intelligent  and  effective  scheme  from 
the  start,  carried  out  in  clear,  logical 
time-sequence,  and  brilliantly  com- 
manded within  the  limits  imposed  by 
policy  and  by  the  logistics  of  trans- 
Pacific  operations.  It  is  the  same  cam- 
paign which,  through  over  pre-occupa- 
tion  with  detail,  has  repeatedly  been 
adjudged  formless,  senseless,  and  some- 
times hopeless.  the  end 


WILLY  MESSERSCHMITT'S  AMAZING  SPEED  RECORD 

 (Continued  from  page  26)  


to  a  wisp  of  air  and  450  liters  of  distilled 
water  had  been  pumped  aboard  the  #  1 
plane,  in  which  the  test  was  finally  made 
after  the  #3  had  been  set  aside  for  re- 
finements. Enough  fuel  for  35  minutes  of 
flight  (110  gallons)  went  into  #Vs 
tanks.  A  sober  Fritz  Wendel,  still  remem- 
bering the  lurch  of  the  other  209  just  be- 
fore it  spun  out  of  control,  hurried  into 
the  seat,  heard  a  last  word  of  instruction 
from  fidgety  Willy,  and  strapped  himself 
down  to  work. 

Moments  later  he  was  kicking  the 
plane  straight,  lining  up  that  great 
throaty  engine  with  the  runway,  and 
holding  full  rudder  against  its  torque  as 
he  gave  it  barely  enough  throttle  to  lift 
clear  of  the  ground.  When  his  two  and  a 
half  tons  of  aerial  horsepower  were  aloft 
and  the  plane's  spindly  landing  gear  had 
been  tucked  away,  he  pointed  it  immedi- 
ately to  the  course,  which  lay  along  the 
straight,  flat  railway  line  between  Augs- 
burg and  Buchloe.  To  satisfy  the  FAI, 
this  three-kilometer  course  had  to  be 
flown  four  times,  twice  each  way,  enter- 
ing the  straightaway  after  a  level  flight  of 
at  least  1000  meters. 

MOST  IMPORTANT,  and  most  ticklish, 
was  the  altitude  limit — not  more 
than  75  meters  while  in  the  speed  run 
(the  FAI  allowed  100.  but  just  to  make 
sure  Wendel  and  the  others  had  cut  this 
to  75)  and  not  more  than  500  meters  at 
any  time  during  the  trial.  At  the  height  of 
less  than  100  feet  where  he  eventually 
flew,  Fritz  Wendel  reckoned  that  the 
whole  show  became  "ein  Spiel  mit  dem 
Tode,"  a  game  with  death.  No  time  for  a 
bail-out  if  anything  disabled  the  craft 
here.  Once  in  the  run  he  was  committed. 

Also,  he  thought  grimly  as  he  entered 
the  course,  if  this  attempt  fails  the 
chances  are  poor  that  another  will  be  al- 
lowed. 

The  209,  like  most  of  Prof.  Messer- 
schmitt's  creations,  sacrificed  other 
qualities  for  the  single  goal — speed. 
Chunky  and  unlovely,  the  stubby, 
brutish  wings  carried  a  very  high  load 
per  unit  of  area,  making  any  abrupt  ma- 
neuvering inadvisable,  if  not  impossible. 
Wendel  hauled  it  gently  around  the  rec- 
tangular approach,  dropped  down  to 
meadowlark  height,  and  aimed  the  plane 
into  the  straightaway.  Then,  gradually 
and  almost  tenderly,  he  eased  the  throttle 
full  forward  and  switched  on  the  anti- 
detonation  fluid  pump. 

"Here  we  go,"  he  murmured. 

The  stepped-up  blower  rammed  the 
fuel  mixture  into  the  manifold.  Anti- 
detonant  joined  it,  and  the  whole  ex- 
plosive mess  swarmed  into  the  churning 
cylinders.  Somehow,  the  Daimler-Benz 
held  together.  There  was  no  thought  of 
controlling  it  here.  Wendel  had  set  the 


prescribed  rpm  on  his  prop  and  simply 
added  all  the  power  the  engine  was  capa- 
ble of  delivering.  If  the  engine  head  or 
pistons  were  not  strong  enough  to  oper- 
ate at  somewhat  more  than  their  theoreti- 
cal limits — why,  they  were  free  to  leave. 

Playing  the  game  to  the  hilt,  Wendel 
took  no  chances  of  violating  the  FAI's 
rules.  He  whipped  over  the  line  at  barely 
30  meters.  At  his  speed,  the  smallest 
wobble  on  the  stick  would  send  Me209- 
VI,  No.  D-INJR,  plowing  into  the  rich 
German  earth.  Bavaria's  placid  fields 
whipped  beneath  the  plane.  The  first 
three  kilometers — 1.9  miles — were  ac- 
complished in  the  space  of  a  single  long 
sigh,  about  13  seconds.  Wendel  caught 
the  flash  of  the  course  limit  flags,  eased 
ofi"  on  the  power,  and  started  his  long  cir- 
cle back  into  the  return  run.  The  over- 
heated engine,  he  knew,  was  boiling 
away  the  coolant  water  at  about  two  gal- 
lons a  minute. 

It  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  tell 
how  fast  the  plane  had  been  traveling, 
but  the  air  speed  indicator  had  shoved 
its  needle  quivering  to  the  far  limit  of  its 
scale.  The  indicated  speed,  of  course,  had 
to  be  corrected  for  temperature  and  alti- 
tude above  sea  level  to  give  the  true  air 
speed,  and  even  this  could  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  the  ground  speed  recorded 
by  the  timers'  instruments.  There  was  lit- 
tle point  worrying  about  the  fractions 
here.  The  job  was  simply  to  ride  the 
shoulders  of  this  brute  through  the  traps 
and  hope  the  designer,  irascible  Willy, 
had  been  right. 

Again  the  level  flight,  the  aiming,  feel- 
ing for  that  precise  attitude  known  in 


English  as  being  "on  the  step,"  which 
gives  an  optimum  angle  of  attack.  Then 
there  was  the  odd  phenomenon  of 
"ground  effect"  which  occurs  very  near 
the  earth  and  eliminates  some  of  the 
aerodynamic  drag  caused  by  vortices  of 
air  at  the  wingtips.  Theoretically,  this  ef- 
fect occurs  only  when  the  craft  is  within 
one  half  its  wingspan  from  the  ground, 
which  would  mean  that  Wendel  had  to 
be  within  13  feet  of  the  dizzily  unwind- 
ing terrain.  But  racing  pilots  argue  with 
this  exact  theory  and  swear  they  pick  up 
precious  knots  while  still  at  an  altitude 
which  is  only  moderately  suicidal. 

The  point  is  clear:  there  is  more  to  set- 
ting a  record  than  just  riding  along  while 
the  plane  goes  fast. 

So  went  Fritz  Wendel,  working,  main- 
taining the  delicate  balance  between 
plane,  horizon  and  course  limits,  with  the 
German  hedges  scrapingly  close  beneath. 
Along  his  line  of  flight  the  timers  glanced 
at  their  stopwatches  and  chortled  in 
amazement.  Then  half  the  run  was  over. 
Once  more  through  the  ordeal  and  per- 
haps the  unlikely  would  have  been  ap- 
proached, the  impossible  attacked. 

SWEATING  IN  HIS  heavy  flight  suit,  Wen- 
del again  drove  almost  savagely  into 
the  course,  although  his  own  actions  were 
a  model  of  restrained  gentihty  toward 
his  mount.  Seeing  the  pufi"  of  vapor  that 
he  left  each  time  he  demanded  full 
power  from  the  overworked,  straining 
engine,  observers  paused  briefly  in  their 
living  as  he  went  blasting  and  whipping 
past,  somehow  expecting  to  see  the  blunt 
plane  dissolve  in  a  burst  of  smoke  and 
metal. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
Clip  and  send  this  ad  with  name  and  address  to 
ROYAL  MILITARY  JEWELRY 
P.O.  Box  Y  27,  Apache  Junction,  Ariz. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion:  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can  eat 
and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security;  in  many 
cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth.  Klutch 
lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking, 
chafing  plate.  ...  If  your  druggist  doesn't  have 
Klutch,  don't  waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  send 
us  10  i  and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 
klUTCH  CO.,  Box  707  G.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  14902 


25c  SAMPLE  ($1  Retail) 

Make  up  to  $10  an  hour  in  your  spare 
time  Just  showing  this  amazing  little 
invention  that  threads  a  needle  sim- 
ply by  pressing  a  button.  Show  it  to 
women  (men,  too)  and  watch  them 
grab  it  out  of  your  hands  for  only 
£1.00.   No  sales  experience  needed. 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER:  Rush 
25c  for  sample  or  $3  for  1 
doz.  in  3-color  store  display 
carton,  and  money  making 
facts,  plus  other  self -selling 
moneymakers. 

UNIQUE  PRODUCTS,  Dept.  T-457S 
216  W.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago,  III.  60606 


to 


CURE  MORE 
GIVE  MORE  to 
AMERICAN 
CANCER  SOCIETY 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itch -Relieves  Pain 

For  the  first  time  science  has  found  a 
new  healing  substance  with  the  astonishing 
ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  and  to  relieve 
pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  relieving 
pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinkage)  took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  — results  were  so 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  astonishing 
statements  like  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be  a 
problem! " 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substance 
(Bio-Dyne®)  — discovery  of  a  world-famous 
research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available  in  sup- 
pository or  ointment  form  under  the  name 
Preparation  H®.  Ask  for  it  at  all  drug 
counters. 


WILLY  MESSERSCHMITT'S  AMAZING  SPEED  RECORD 

 (Continued  from  page  47)  


But  it  did  not,  at  least  not  on  this  third 
pass. 

Then  the  last,  and  by  the  time  Wendel 
had  roared  the  length  of  the  course  the 
bystanders  were  whooping.  The  stop- 
watches showed  the  incredible.  Wendel 
and  Messerschmitt  had  knocked  at  what 
was  more  than  a  mere  barrier,  and  might 
have  even  broken  through  it. 

Back  on  the  ramp  at  Augsburg,  Willy 
Messerschmitt  thought  so  too.  Although 
the  results  were  not  yet  official,  the  bald- 
ing designer  jerked  his  test  pilot's  hand 
gleefully  before  Wendel  was  free  of  the 
cockpit. 

"We  may  have  done  it!  We  may  have 
done  it!" 

Until  nearly  midnight  they  sat  with 
engineers,  crewmen  and  other  pilots 
while  the  all-important  film  from  the 
Zielcamera  was  developed.  One  way  or 
another,  that  particular  game  with  death 
was  over.  And  finally,  as  the  long  day 
ended,  came  the  word  from  the  labs: 

755.138  kilometers  per  hour,  or 
469.22  mph  average  speed  for  the  four 
runs! 

Wendel  had  exceeded  Dieterle's  speed 
by  the  required  margin — and  that  of  all 
other  planes  in  the  world  by  an  amount 
embarrassing  to  behold.  The  rest  of  the 
night  disappeared  in  a  happy  blur  of  con- 
gratulations. 

As  PLANNED,  THE  record  went  on  the 
books  as  having  been  accomplished 
in  a  Me  1 09-R,  but  few  experts  were  fooled. 
Photos  of  the  plane  showed  clearly  that 
it  was  a  new  design.  Besides,  speed  alone 
proved  to  be  of  less  military  than  propa- 
ganda value.  Only  a  few  209's  were  man- 
ufactured, and  those  which  did  see  light 
were  given  cheerfully  to  the  Japanese. 
Their  lack  of  maneuverability  was  so 
pronounced,  however,  that  the  Japanese 
eventually  shoveled  them  into  the  sea. 

Willy  Messerschmitt  became  a  prime 
figure  of  the  war,  a  member  of  Ger- 
many's top  war  councils.  So  admittedly 
valuable  was  he  to  either  side  that  an  all- 
wise  U.S.  news  magazine  reported  rather 
wistfully  the  rumor  later  in  1939  that  he 
had  deserted  to  the  Netherlands — but 
failed  to  report  it  at  all  when  he  showed 
up  soon  afterward,  back  at  his  old  job. 
That  job,  it  turned  out  a  year  later,  was 
to  create  the  first  operational  jet  fighter. 
It  came  too  late — fortunately  for  us — ■ 
to  affect  the  course  of  the  war.  Test  pilot 
for  the  jet  Me262  was,  of  course,  Fritz 
Wendel. 

Today,  28  years  later,  Willy  Messer- 
schmitt still  works  at  his  plant  in  Augs- 
burg. His  latest  plane  is  a  light  business 
jet,  the  Jet  Typhoon — a  name  reminis- 
cent of  his  first  Typhoon. 

Fritz  Wendel  today  lives  nearby  the 
Messerschmitt  AG  factories  in  Augs- 


burg, manages  a  brewery,  and  flies  sport 
planes  in  his  free  time.  He  is  50,  hand- 
some in  a  checkered  sport  coat,  and  not 
at  all  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  time  his  record  is  in  serious  jeop- 
ardy. 

It  is  a  renewed  interest  in  sport  air 
racing  in  America  which  poses  the 
threat.  When  air  racing  was  revived  after 
the  war,  the  jets  took  over  after  a  few 
years.  Meanwhile,  pylon  racing  at  low  al- 
titudes proved  increasingly  hazardous. 
In  1 949,  a  spectacular  crash  into  a  Cleve- 
land apartment  house  by  Bill  Odum  was 


"Back  up  about  a  foot  so  I  can  put  the 
nickel  in." 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 

virtually  the  last  incident  of  air  racing 
until  1964. 

Then  Reno  sportsman  Bill  Stead — 
who  had  held  practically  every  hydro- 
plane record — turned  to  the  air.  He 
owned  a  stripped  Navy  WW2  F8F  (a 
prop  job)  with  which  he  amused  himself 
by  beating  commercial  jets  from  Reno  to 
Las  Vegas.  Casual  inquiry  revealed  a 
large  latent  interest  in  the  old  races,  and 
within  a  few  months  Stead  had  organized 
a  revival  of  this  controversial  sport.  It 
was  to  prove  his  undoing,  since  he  was 
killed  two  years  later  when  a  midget 
racer  he  was  flying  dove  into  the  ocean 
off  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

But  the  spark  was  rekindled.  Other 
races,  to  the  dismay  or  delight  of  aviation 
authorities,  sprang  up  in  Las  Vegas,  St. 
Petersburg,  Los  Angeles  and  other 
cities. 

In  the  slower  classes,  there  are  brand 
new  sporty  piston  planes  flying  these 
races.  The  midgets  hit  speeds  in  the  or- 
der of  210  mph  around  pylons,  and  250 
or  so  may  be  possible.  But  nobody  is 
building  new  piston  planes  in  the  400 
mph  realm.  All  unlimited  class  flying  is 
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done  in  reworked  and  souped  up  fighter 
craft  from  WW2  and  right  after. 

Whenever  the  buffs  get  together,  the 
question  arises  almost  automatically  as 
to  the  ultimate  speed  of  a  plane  hauled 
along  by  a  propeller  driven  by  a  piston 
engine.  And  it  comes  as  a  shock  to  some, 
and  a  challenge  to  others,  every  time  a 
questioner  first  learns  of  Fritz  Wendel's 
achievement  so  many  years  ago. 

Until  recently,  about  the  only  serious 
attempt  to  undo  Wendel's  standard  was 
in  1947.  Jacqueline  Cochran  took  a  crack 
at  it  in  a  P-51.  What  she  did  then  still 
stands  as  the  American  piston-plane  rec- 
ord— 412  mph.  That  same  year  in  the 
same  plane,  she  equaled  (to  within  a 
fraction)  Wendel's  speed — but  over  the 
100-kilometer  course.  Her  469  mph  is 
still  the  official  world  prop-plane  record 
for  100  kilometers,  which  is  flown  at 
higher  altitudes  and  under  less-stringent 
requirements  than  the  short  test. 

Lest  a  stranger  to  the  subject  feel  that 
Miss  Cochran's  100-kilometer  record 
comes  within  a  hair  of  laying  Wendel's 
to  rest,  the  buffs  know  it  isn't  so.  The  dif- 
ference between  her  412  mph  over  the 
three-kilometer  low-level  run  and  her 
469  mph  in  the  100  kilometers  in  the 
same  plane  gives  a  fair  notion  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  tests.  Make 
no  mistake,  the  three  kilometers,  run 


four  times  at  under  100  meters  altitude, 
is  the  official  standard  test  for  dethron- 
ing Wendel. 

There  have  been  a  few  unofficial  test 
runs,  and  at  least  two  recent  tries  at  Wen- 
del's record  under  official  conditions. 
Sportsman-pilot  Chuck  Lyford,  in  an 
F-51  which  the  Bardahl  Company  re- 
worked for  him,  ran  for  the  record  at  St. 
Petersburg  last  year.  Although  the  tim- 
ing mechanism  failed,  Lyford  admits  that 
he  probably  didn't  come  very  close. 

Darryl  Greenamyer,  in  the  brute  of 
an  F8F  which  the  Smirnoff  Company 
sponsored,  took  an  official  crack  at  the 
record  in  southern  California  but  had  to 
abandon  it  when  he  encountered  tail 
buffeting  well  above  400  mph.  He  has 
since  tried  to  rework  the  aerodynamics 
of  his  Bearcat. 

SPONSORS  OF  THE  Rcno  Air  Races  are 
considering  some  record  runs  at  their 
festival  this  fall,  and  Nevada  would  be 
a  good  place  for  it.  since  it  is  5.000  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  old  rules  specify 
only  1 00  meters  above  ground,  but  don't 
say  how  high  the  ground  may  be.  The 
Messerschmitt  run  was  made  considera- 
bly higher  than  that  of  Hans  Dieterle's 
Heinkel.  At  sea  level,  which  plane  would 
have  gone  faster  will  never  be  known. 
Just  recently,  the  makers  of  Champion 


spark  plugs  have  added  encouragement 
for  new  record  runs  by  putting  up  a  per- 
manent trophy  and  a  $1,000  prize  for 
anyone  officially  breaking  the  world  pis- 
ton-engine speed  record. 

The  air  fairs  since  1964  have  all  seen 
piston  planes  aloft  which  might  be  able 
to  come  close  to  500  mph  under  the  con- 
ditions met  by  Wendel.  All  of  these  high- 
ly modified  old  fighter  planes  sport  power 
plants  delivering  upwards  of  3,000  hp — 
much  more  than  the  Messerschmitt  209. 
So  it  is  possible  that  the  record  may  be 
equalled  or  broken  if  a  propeller  can  be 
designed  which  will  make  good  use  of 
such  power.  Many  American  lads  flying 
these  "bombs"  believe  that  something 
akin  to  national  honor  is  involved  in  get- 
ting the  title  back  here. 

There's  also  a  sense  of  urgency — while 
there  are  still  old  prop  fighters  around 
to  be  modified.  The  manufacture  of  a 
wholly  new  piston  plane  today  to  fly  500 
mph  is  most  unlikely,  unless  some  multi- 
millionaire sportsmen  want  to  give  their 
all  to  the  task.  Bill  Stead  and  aviation 
buff  Steve  Wittman  actually  talked  about 
it  before  Stead's  death.  But  it  would  take 
some  doing  in  cash  and  courage  for  pri- 
vate parties  to  outdo  what  the  armed 
forces  did  with  the  U.S.  Treasury  behind 
them  just  before  they  switched  to  jets. 

THE  END 


OFFICIAL  AMERICAN  LEGION  LIFE  INSURANCE 

As  a  Legionnaire,  you  can  protect  your  family's  well-being  for  as  little  as  7<-  a  day 
with  Official  American  Legion  Life  Insurance.  Simply  mail  this  application  with  a 
check  for  $14  for  a  full  unit  of  protection  for  the  remainder  of  1967.  That  comes 
to  only  $2  a  month!  (Normally  no  medical  examination  is  required.  However,  if 
your  application  is  not  accepted,  your  $14  will  be  promptly  refunded.) 


AMOUNT  OF  INSURANCE,  DETERMINED  BY  AGE" 


Age 

Basic  Full  Unit 

Total  Coverage  Durin 

Under  30 

$10,000 

$11,500.00 

30-34 

8,000 

9,200.00 

35-44 

4,500 

5,175.00 

45-54 

2,200 

2,530.00 

55-59 

1,200 

1,380.00 

60-64 

800 

920.00 

65-69 

500 

575.00 

70-74 

330 

379.50 

OFFICIAL 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 
LIFE 

INSURANCE 
PLAN 


IMPORTANT 

If  you  reside  in  New 
York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Texas,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  New  Jer- 
sey or  Puerto  Rico,  do 
not  use  this  form. 
Instead,  write  to 
American  Legion  Life 
Insurance  Plan,  P.O. 
Box  5609,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60680.  Appli- 
cations and  benefits 
vary  slightly  in  some 
areas. 

MAIL  TO: 

AMERICAN  LEGION 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
PLAN, 

P.O.  BOX  5609, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
60680 


°After  you  sign  up,  your  coverage  gradually  reduces. 


APPLICATION  for  YEARLY  RENEWABLE  TERM  LIFE  INSURANCE  for  MEMBERS  of  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRI NT  — ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS  CHECK   MUST  ACCOMPANY   THIS  APPLICATION 


Full  Name . 


.Birth  Date . 


Permanent  Residence . 
Name  of  Beneficiary  _ 


Middle 


Day 


Street  No. 


City 


Example;  Print  ' 


'Helen  Louise  Jones,"  Not 

 Year  


'Mrs.  H.  L.  Jones" 

 Post  No.  _ 


.Relationship . 
 State . 


State 


or  a  Half  Unit  at  $12.00  Q 


Membership  Card  No.  

1  apply  for  a  Full  Unit  of  insurance  at  Annual  Premium  of  $24.00  □ 

The  following  representations  shall  form  a  basis  for  the  Insurance  Company's  approval  or  rejection  of  this 
application: 

\.  Present  occupation?  — .   .  Are  you  now  actively  working? 

Yes  □  No  □  If  No,  give  reason  

2.  Have  you  been  confined  in  a  hospital  within  the  last  year?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  date,  length  of 
stay  and  cause  

3.  Do  you  now  have,  or  during  the  past  five  years  have  you  had,  heart  disease,  lung  disease,  cancer,  diabetes 
or  any  other  serious  illness?  No  □  Yes  □  If  Yes,  give  dates  and  details  


I  represent  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  statements  and  answers  recorded  on  this  application 
are  true  and  complete.  I  agree  that  this  application  shall  be  a  part  of  any  insurance  granted  upon  it  under 
the  policy.  I  authorize  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended  or  examined  me,  or  who  may 
attend  or  examine  me,  to  disclose  or  to  testify  to  any  knowledge  thus  acquired. 


Dated. 


19. 


Signature  of  Applicant. 


OCCIDENTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Home  Office:  Los  Angeles 


GMA-3O0-6  ED.  S-63 
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BACK  UP  YOUR  COUNTRY! 


SHOW  YOU  ^ 
SUPPORT-^- 
OUR  FIGHT- 
ING  MEN  IN 
VIETNAM!  ^ 

WEAR   T  H  I  S 
12  KT  GOLD  FLD  ^ 
GREEN  BERET 
PIN    PROUDLY  ^ 
^  A  loyalty  emblem  for  every  American  ^ 
w  patriot.  Send  $2.98  to:  w 

^   ©VICTORY-PIN  ^ 

■¥-«BOX  452,  WEST  NYACK,  N.  Y.  10994 


rm^lGAME  SUPPLIES 


Automatic  Cardi,  Marker  Cardi,  Electric 
Bloweri,  Flaihboards,  Throwaway  Sheets  or 
Ticketj,  Cagej,  Balls,  Etc.  FREE  BULLETINS 
give  you  hundreds  of  ideas  for  SUCCESSFUL 
BINGO  PARTIES.  Write  TODAY... please  in- 
clude name  1  address  of  your  organization. 


ffEE~ 

ms 


BINGO  I 


The  "BINGO  KING"CO.,  Inc 

DEPT.  342,    BOX  1178,  ENGLEWOOD,  COLO.  80110 


DRAINS  cellars,  cisterns,  wash  tubs; 
IRRIGATES  -  CIRCULATES  -  SPRAYS 


Type  P  Pump  has  1,001   uses.  Stainless 
shaft.   Won't   rust  or  clogi   Use   1/6  HP 
motor  or  larger  ...  34  HP  for  up  to  2.400 
GPH;  450  GPH  80'  high:  or  1.800  GPH 
from   25'   well.     1"   inlet:    3/4"  outlet. 

Coupling   includerl    free  S8.95 

Heavy  Duty  Ball-Bear  ing  Pump.  Up  to 
5.200  GPH:  1  1/4"  inlet;  1"  outlet.  $12.95 
Postpaid  if  cash  with  order.  Money  Back 
Guarantee.    Also   other   sizes,  types, 

i^LABAWCO,  Box 56,  Belle  Mead,  N.I.  08502 


ASTHMA 

No-risk — Free  Trial  Offer! 

If  you  suffer  asthma  attacks,  choke  and  wheeze,  can't 
sleep  because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  try  FRONTIER 
ASTHMA  MEDICINE  I  Blessed  relief  from  the  dreaded 
symptoms  of  bronchial  asthma.  Over  1,000,000  bottles  sold! 
FREE  TRIAL  size  by  return  mail.  Send  vour  name  and 
address  now  to:  FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  402-B  Frontier 
Bldg..  462  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo.  New  York  14201. 


FALSE  TEETH 


Now!  Talk,  laugti,  eat  with  confidence^ 
—  wittiout  embarrassment.  Hold 
loose  plates  comfortably 
secure  all  day.  Try  dentist's 
discovery  called  STAZE. 

Not  messy  powder!   

cream  adhesive  paste. 

STAZE  Holds  Stronger  Or  Money  Back! 


Staze  is 
the  superior, 
easy-to-use 


BASEMENI^TOILET 

FLUSHES  UP  TO  OVERHEAD 
SEWERlOR  SEPTIC  TANK. 
NO  DIGGING  UP  FLOOf  s.  Write 

Mcpherson,  inc.  box15133  tampa,  fla. 


I  Are  you  miserable  with  pain  and  aches  of  leg 
]  ulcers,  swelling,  itch,  rash  due  to  deep  venous 
I  congestion  or  leg  swelling  of  bulged  veins  or  in- 
I  juries?  Find  out  about  proven  VISCOSE  that 
I  works  as  you  walk.  Easy  to  use.  Money-back 
I  guaranteed  trial.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  today. 

L.  E.  VISCOSE  COMPANY 

llOO  W.  Chicago  Ave..  Chicago.  III.  60610 


LIFE  INSURANCE 

ISSUED  BY  MAIL  •  KEEP  IT  FOR  LIFE 

MAIL  THIS  AD  nq  obligation 

APPLICATION  MAILED  TO  YOU 

$5000  ENTRY  AGES  21  to  74  •  S2000  ENTRY  AGES  21  to  80 

Whole  Life  Policy  pays  world  wide  for  death  from  any  cause, 
any  time,  except  during  first  policy  year  for  either  suicide 
or  death  from  undisclosed  pre-existing  health  conditions. 
Mail  your  name,  address,  zip  code,  year  of  birth  and  ad  to 
Great  Lalies  Insurance  Co.,  Elgin,  III.  60120. Dept.  E17M2. 
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PERSONAL 


CREDIT  CARD  COMPETITION  UP. 
FAR  EAST  AIR  FARES  TO  DROP. 
COMPANY  $  STATEMENTS. 

Because  credit  cards — like  charge  accounts — are  supposed  to  be  good  loy- 
alty builders,  competition  among  firms  issuing  them  is  rising  to  new  peaks. 

Hottest  is  the  race  among  oil  companies  whose  credit  cards  now  are  good 
for  an  ever-widening  variety  of  purchases — hotel  accommodations,  meals, 
insurance,  car  washes,  rentals  and  travel  plans  (each  oil  company  has  its 
own  list).  The  ground  rules  are  about  the  same  for  all  companies:  No  fee  for 
the  card;  usually  no  fee  for  handling  non-petroleum  purchases;  minimum 
age  of  21,  and  complete  settlement  of  bills  once  a  month. 

Meantime,  similar  free  cards — with  similar  ground  rules — are  available 
from  the  phone  company  (providing  you  have  a  phone  in  your  name),  car 
rental  companies,  and  airlines — though  these  are  pretty  much  restricted  to 
the  fields  in  which  they  are  issued. 

To  get  around  the  problem  of  big  once-a-month  settlements,  a  trend  to 
hook  automatic  loans  to  the  cards  is  beginning  to  appear.  Thus  banks  (some 
of  which  issue  local  credit  cards)  will  cover  unpaid  portions  of  your  bills  for 
iy2%  per  month.  And  American  Express,  whose  card  costs  $12  a  year,  will 
help  you  arrange  $2,000  of  "executive  credit"  to  carry  you  over  the  rough 
periods. 

★  ★  ★ 

For  your  long-range  planning  of  splashy,  expensive  vacations,  note  that 
air  fares  to  Hawaii — and  especially  the  Far  East  ports  in  Japan,  Hong  Kong, 
India,  etc. — will  come  down  drastically  in  the  future.  While  the  cuts  are  a 
certainty,  the  timing  depends  on  a  lot  of  factors  (within  two  years  would  be 
a  good  guess). 

Right  now  18  airlines  are  asking  for  permission  to  put  in  additional  service 
over  the  Pacific,  and  a  flock  of  U.S.  cities  want  to  be  the  originating  points 
for  such  offshore  flights.  Here's  an  idea  of  what  the  competitive  scramble 
will  mean  in  lower  fares:  The  cheapest  flight  to  Hawaii  presently  is  $100 
from  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco;  in  the  future  it  will  go  to  $70  or  less. 
Similarly,  the  West  Coast-Tokyo  run,  with  a  current  $370  minimum,  will 
drop  to  around  $250. 

Incidentally,  many  travelers  like  to  pick  up  a  smattering  of  a  second  lan- 
guage to  use  abroad  (although  English  gets  you  by  just  about  anywhere). 
Here  are  some  fairly  inexpensive  ways  to  do  it:  Night  courses  in  ^rour  local 
schools;  phonograph  records  ($10  to  $75  per  set);  and  books  (the  "Teach 
Yourself"  series  published  by  McKay  at  $2.50  to  $4;  and  the  "Say  It  in.  .  ." 
group  by  Dover,  154). 

★  ★  ★ 

Many  an  investor  might  spare  himself  a  major  headache  if  he'd  bother 
to  study  a  company's  financial  statement  before  buying  its  stock.  Here  are 
five  important  clues  that  are  easy  to  spot: 

1.  Assets-to-Iiability  ratio.  Simply  divide  assets  by  liabilities;  if  the  an- 
swer is  2  or  more,  the  company  is  in  nice  shape.  Another  test:  Divide  assets 
minus  inventories  by  liabilities;  here  an  answer  of  1  is  about  normal. 

2.  Inventory  turnover.  Divide  annual  sales  by  the  inventory  figure  shown 
on  the  balance  sheet.  The  answer  may  range  from  less  than  2  to  10  or  more 
(the  higher  the  better).  Now  compare  it  with  the  industry  average  to  see 
how  efficient  your  company  is. 

3.  Capitalization.  Add  the  face  value  of  bonds,  the  par  value  of  preferred 
and  common  stocks,  plus  capital  surplus  and  retained  earnings.  If  bonds 
make  up  more  than  25  9f  of  this  total,  you  better  ask  some  questions  because 
the  company  has  a  fairly  large  debt. 

4.  Profit  ratio.  Divide  operating  profit  by  sales.  Compare  the  percentage 
figure  you  get  with  prior  years  and  also  with  the  rest  of  the  industry. 

5.  Cash  flow.  Add  net  profits  and  depreciation  write-offs.  This  is  some 
measure  of  the  money  a  company  quickly  can  lay  its  hands  on. 

Books  in  your  local  library  can  help  you  get  into  more  sophisticated  judg- 
ments. Another  handy  tool:  "How  to  Read  a  Financial  Report"  (Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith;  free). 

— By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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time-cushion  for  readjustment.  One  is  a 
shortage  of  such  fuel  itself  in  any  big 
switch  to  it.  Another:  plant  alteration  is 
needed  to  accommodate  fuels  with  dif- 
ferent burning  characteristics.  But  be- 
yond that,  since  lighter  oils  give  less  heat 
per  unit,  some  power  companies  cannot 
produce  enough  power  with  them  with- 
out enlarging  their  plants.  When  a  city 
or  state  sets  a  deadline  five  years  away 
to  meet  new  sulfur  standards,  the  man- 
in-the-street  may  wonder  at  the  delay. 
One  reason  is  that  the  same  man-in-the- 
street  might  get  a  bit  chilly  next  winter 
if  the  switch  were  made  before  the  plant 
could  be  revised  to  deliver  enough  elec- 
tricity and  steam  when  going  to  a  lower- 
heat  fuel. 

The  coal  and  oil  industries  would  give 


tract  the  sulfur  are  being  carried  on  in 
the  United  States,  Germany  and  Japan, 
and  by  the  European  six-nation  Coal 
and  Steel  Community.  None  are  yet  "ec- 
onomically feasible" — but  the  meaning 
of  "economic"  may  change.  When  New 
York  City  fuel-oil  users  must  cut  sulfur 
to  1  %  in  their  fumes  by  1971,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  that  will  increase  their  fuel 
costs  by  as  much  as  25%. 

However,  the  chemical  and  oil  refining 
industries  have  made  strides  in  removing 
sulfur  from  both  gases  and  the  raw  prod- 
uct. Sulfur  in  gasoline  and  home-heating 
oil  has  been  cut  in  half  since  WW2.  Re- 
fineries are  slowly  but  steadily  increasing 
the  amount  of  sulfur  they  recover.  Our 
chemical  industries  are  recovering  so 
much  sulfur  and  using  it  commercially 
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'Any  rain  dancer  with  an  ounce  of  brains  in  his  head  would  have  known  when  to  stop!" 
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their  right  arms  to  find  a  way  out  where- 
by the  available  sulfur-rich  fuels  could 
be  burned  freely  without  fouling  the  air 
so  much  with  their  oxides.  So  research 
is  being  pushed  to  find  some  reasonably 
economical  way  to  go  ahead  and  burn 
them,  and  then  get  rid  of  the  sulfur  gases 
before  they  escape  from  the  stack. 

No  way  is  at  hand  yet,  without  devot- 
ing from  10%  to  20%  of  the  cost  of  a 
power  plant  to  the  equipment.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, Metropolitan  Edison  Co.  and 
Monsanto  Co.  are  jointly  financing  work 
to  convert  the  oxides  directly  to  sulfuric 
acid  before  they  escape  from  the  chim- 
ney. A  pilot  project  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  will 
move  into  the  "intermediate  stage"  this 
year.  It's  an  "alkalized  alumina"  process 
to  extract  the  sulfur.  Other  researches  to 
absorb  the  gases,  convert  them,  or  ex- 


in  sulfuric  acid  or  as  raw  sulfur  that 
Chester  M.  Brown,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  Allied  Chemical,  recently  noted 
that:  "Quite  literally  we  remove  from 
the  air  what  we  used  to  ship  in  from 
Texas."  None  of  this  achievement,  how- 
ever, has  gone  far  enough  to  eliminate 
the  headache  of  the  industrial  burner  of 
fuel  oil. 

Let's  look  now  at  "particulate  matter," 
the  technical  term  for  various  dusts  and 
mists — soot,  other  solid  particles,  and 
liquid  droplets  that  float  in  the  air.  Man- 
made  dusts  and  mists  are  added  to  more 
natural  air  pollutants,  such  as  billions 
of  pollen  grains,  spores,  bacteria,  viruses, 
wind-raised  surface  dust,  smoke  from 
forest  fires,  volcanic  fumes  and  ash,  etc. 

Dusts  and  mists  are  the  more  visible 
part  of  man-made  smogs,  hazes  and 
smoke  clouds.  It  is  rather  shocking  to 
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learn  that  when  you  see  polluted  air  with 
your  eyes,  that's  only  about  10%  of  it — 
the  largely  invisible  gases  make  up  about 
90%. 

If  the  dusts  and  mists  were  only  dirty, 
that  would  be  bad  enough.  In  most  of 
our  big  cities  there  is  a  constant  rain  of 
them,  so  that  a  window  left  open  only  a 
crack  soon  permits  a  black  layer  of  dirt 
and  soot  to  gather  on  the  sill.  The  poet 
Milton  called  airborne  dust  specks  "the 
gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams." 
There's  nothing  gay  about  them  today. 
They  absorb  the  noxious  gases  in  the  air, 
and  they  become  the  centers  of  the  tiny 
water  droplets  of  fog  and  haze.  Many 
of  them  ride  up  hot  smokestacks  and 
absorb  a  load  of  combustion  gases  at 
their  birth.  When  you  inhale  the  pure 
gases  that  we  put  in  the  air,  you  promptly 
exhale  many  of  them  immediately.  But 
when  you  inhale  the  "gay  motes,"  with 
their  chemical  burdens,  they  stick  to  the 
linings  of  your  respiratory  tract,  from 
your  nostrils  to  deep  in  your  lungs.  There 
they  deposit  their  chemical  loads  in  you. 
The  characteristic  color  of  the  lining  of 
the  lungs  of  a  person  who  has  spent  his 
life  in  one  of  our  larger  cities  is  a  dirty 
blackish-gray,  from  the  "soots"  he  has 
breathed  in  his  lifetime. 

MOST  FORMS  OF  FIRE  put  "particulate 
matter"  in  the  air.  It  is  thrown  out 
by  industrial  stacks,  household  chimneys, 
jet  planes,  ships,  incinerators  and  burn- 
ing dumps  and  leaves.  It  also  gets  in  the 
air  from  open-air  handling  and  dumping 
of  many  dry  and  powdery  substances  at 
factories,  around  mills,  railroad  sidings 
and  construction  and  demolition  sites. 
What  settles  in  the  open  is  raised  again 
by  the  wind  and  fast-moving  vehicles. 
Chemical  dusts  and  mists  get  into  the 
air  by  a  variety  of  means  around  refiner- 
ies and  various  processing  and  manufac- 
turing plants. 

This  problem  would  have  been  insuf- 
ferable many  long  years  ago  had  millions 
on  millions  of  dollars  not  already  been 
spent  on  controls  over  many  years.  The 
problem  today  springs  from  our  growth, 
quite  as  much  as  from  a  residue  of  fla- 
grant violators  of  older  clean-air  stand- 
ards. Once-adequate  measures  are  no 
longer  adequate  because  so  many  more 
people  and  installations  are  spewing  out 
what  was  once  an  accepted  minimum  of 
soots,  dusts  and  gases.  Auto-use  increase 
is  a  good  example.  The  New  York 
apartment-house  incinerators  are  an- 
other. Every  one  of  the  17.000-or-so 
buildings  that  have  been  given  a  May  20 
deadline  to  clean  up  their  smoke  already 
have  "scrubbers"  or  other  smoke-elim- 
inators. You  can  see  smoke  rising  from 
very  few  buildings  in  the  city.  Even  so, 
en  masse  they  still  put  so  much  filth  in 
the  air  that  they've  been  ordered  to  meet 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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standards  never  before  required,  which 
add  up  to  new  and  better  equipment  for 
most  of  them.  Such  preemptory  orders 
are  not  always  feasible,  and  they  stir  up 
a  lot  of  other  things.  It  is  doubtful  that 
the  new  equipment  can  be  installed  by 
the  deadline — while  the  cost  of  this 
equipment  to  owners  has  led  to  a  warn- 
ing that  rents  will  go  up  in  the  city,  and 
to  a  new  hue  and  cry  that  the  city  aban- 
don rent  controls  which  it  has  kept  on 
older  buildings  since  WW2.  Air  pollu- 
tion indeed  has  many  faces. 

CORPORATIONS  AND  building-owncrs 
have  long  complained  that  govern- 
ments are  among  the  worst  belchers  of 
"particulate  matter."  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  drawn  up  regulations  for  only 
a  few  of  its  many  smoke-making  instal- 
lations around  the  country,  and  at  this 
writing,  has  enforced  none  of  them. 
When  President  Johnson  delivered  his 
latest  clean-air  message,  he  was  prob- 
ably breathing  soot  from  the  federally- 
operated  Kenilworth  dumps  a  few  miles 
away.  Chicago  sanitation  officials  ad- 
mitted to  complaining  Cicero  residents 
that  the  Cicero  sewage-treatment  plant 
had  probably  been  violating  current  con- 
trol ordinances  since  the  day  it  opened. 
The  New  York  Sanitation  Department 
burns  over  2  million  tons  of  refuse  a 
year  (more  than  two-thirds  of  all  that 
is  burned  in  the  city).  Its  typical  incin- 
erator emits  25  pounds  of  fly  ash  for 
every  ton  it  burns.  All  1 1  of  the  city's 
incinerators  violate  the  city's  Air  Pollu- 
tion Code,  which  requires  private  incin- 
erators to  hold  fly  ash  to  14  pounds  for 
every  five  tons  burned. 

The  burning  of  refuse  accounts  for 
20%  of  the  "particulate  matter"  in  air 
pollution,  nationwide,  while  industrial 
smoke  is  the  other  large  soot  maker. 
There  are  no  purely  technical  problems 
in  the  way  of  cutting  back  the  nationwide 
20   million   tons-a-year  of  particulate 
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matter  in  the  air  to  acceptable  levels — 
the  resistance  to  it  is  dollar  resistance. 
Good  municipal  incinerators  emit  only 
three  to  five  pounds  of  fly  ash  per  ton 
of  refuse,  which  is  on  a  par  with  efficient 
oil  burning  and  better  than  efficient  coal 
burning.  But  few  municipalities  have 
them,  and  must  spend  new  money  to  do 
the  job.  Meanwhile,  research  is  afoot, 
and  some  practices  are  being  carried  out, 
to  cut  back  the  need  to  burn  refuse  at 
all.  New  land-filling  techniques,  ocean 
disposal,  compositing,  wet  oxidation  and 
"anerobic  digestion"  (consumption  by 
bacteria  that  do  not  need  oxygen)  are 
among  these.  So  are  processes  for  chop- 
ping and  baling  garbage  to  use  as  fer- 
tilizer. 

Industrial  smoke  and  chemical  dis- 
charges can  be — and  most  often  are — 
freed  to  some  degree  of  particles,  mists 
and  chemical  dusts  by  a  variety  of  tech- 
niques— all  of  them,  of  course,  costly. 
A  list  would  be  boring,  there  are  so  many 
industries,  so  many  different  problems 
and  so  many  different  ways  of  cleaning 
the  discharges  of  solids  and  droplets,  as 
well  as  of  gases  that  can  be  burned,  ab- 
sorbed by  special  means,  or  recaptured 
for  further  use.  Since  eflfective  meas- 
ures always  add  to  the  cost  of  operations 
it  seems  obvious  that  standards  must  be 
imposed  by  law,  and  enforced  on  all.  If 
they  be  voluntary,  the  non-volunteer 
keeps  his  costs  down  by  continuing  to 
dirty  the  air  and  gains  a  cost  and  price 
advantage  over  his  competitors.  Com- 
pulsory clean-air  equipment  in  new  fac- 
tories built  in  Los  Angeles  can  come  to 
25%  of  the  entire  plant's  cost  today. 
Single  installations  to  trap  noxious  chem- 
icals at  oil  refineries  may  run  over  $1 
million. 

Now  for  the  automobile  and  its  gaso- 
line exhaust  fumes.  The  subject  has  been 
beaten  to  death  already — but  the  prob- 
lem hasn't  been  solved.  As  with  all  air 
pollution,  the  problem  of  dirty  air  caused 
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by  auto  exhaust  now  has  public  and  po- 
litical urgency,  while  the  problem  itself 
is  stubbornly  technical. 

Auto  exhausts  became  critical  in  Los 
Angeles  first  for  two  reasons:  (1)  The 
city,  locked  between  sea  and  mountains, 
has  frequent  weather  inversions  that  trap 
the  fumes  from  its  heavy  auto  traffic 
over  the  city  for  days;  (2)  While  weather 
inversions  in  most  other  places  usually 
occur  in  cloudy,  foggy  weather,  the  sun 
frequently  shines  right  through  a  Los 
Angeles  inversion.  It  was  discovered 
some  years  ago  that  the  already  complex 
auto-exhaust  fumes  react  chemically  to 
form  even  a  worse  mess  in  the  air  in  the 
presence  of  sunshine,  creating  an  irritat- 
ing concoction  called  "photochemical 
smog."  Let's  spare  you  the  chemistry  of 
both  the  normal  auto-exhaust  problem 
that  all  of  our  cities  are  experiencing 
increasingly,  and  the  special  chemistry 
of  a  "photochemical  smog."  Neither  is 
good  for  anyone. 

It  "only"  takes  money  (in  the  millions 
or  billions)  and  tough  regulations  to 
bring  the  sulfur  gases  and  the  particulate 
matter  down  to  rigorously  low  levels  in 
the  course  of  time.  The  cost  would  be 
great,  but  a  decision  to  pay  the  price 
could  see  the  job  done.  Not  so  with  the 
auto  fume  problem. 

The  immediate  remedy  is  already  fa- 
miliar. The  special  devices  to  be  required 
on  all  1968  autos  (positive  crankcase 
ventilation  and  exhaust  emission  con- 
trols) will  ideally  reduce  the  emission  of 
hydrocarbons  from  one  automobile  from 
about  530  pounds  a  year  to  about  180 
pounds  a  year. 

But  there  is  already  noise  out  of  Cali- 
fornia regarding  the  eftectiveness  of  the 
devices  required  there  on  all  models  since 
1 966.  They  were  quite  eftective,  but  how 
efTective  is  being  disputed.  It  is  claimed 
and  denied  that  as  the  cars  get  older  the 
performance  of  the  devices  worsens.  It 
is  charged  that  many  drivers,  finding 
their  gas  mileage  reduced,  surreptitiously 
bypassed  the  devices. 

As  President  Johnson  noted,  the  num- 
ber of  autos  is  slated  to  go  up  and  up  and 
up.  Thus  a  mere  reduction  of  evil  ex- 
haust fumes  today,  short  of  something 
closer  to  zero,  will  only  be  temporarily 
eflfective.  So  more  attention  is  being  paid 
to  producing  an  automobile  that  does  not 
use  gasoline  at  all.  The  battery-operated 
car  is  one  possibility.  The  turbine-engine 
car  is  another.  While  it  burns  fuel,  a 
turbine  engine  does  not  emit  significant 
amounts  of  pollutants,  nor  such  complex 
pollutants  as  present-day  autos  do.  The 
turbine  is  like  an  airplane  jet,  except  that 
it  spins  a  fan,  which  delivers  turning 
power  to  the  wheels,  instead  of  pushing 
the  car  forward  like  a  plane  with  a  rear- 
ward blast. 

As  we've  noted,  nobody  is  talking 
about  a  steam-driven  auto — though  it 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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CLEARS  AN  AREA  UP  TO  3  ACRES 
OF  ALL  FLYING  INSECTS  including 

HOUSEFLIES  AND  MOSQUITOES  aicnmemy 

1967  BLACK  LIGHT-GREEN  LIGHT  ELECTRA- CHARGE  INSECT- DESTROYER. 


BASED  ON 
U.S.  GOVT.  REPORT 
ONLY  INSECT  DESTROYER  IN  EXISTENCE 
USIN6  U.S.  DEPT.  OF  ADRICULTURE 
REPORTS  ON  BLACKUGHT- 
GREENLIGHT  COMBINATION. 


OR/G. 
$39.95 


NOW  ONLY 

n9,95 


THIS  NEW  PRINCIPLE  TESTED  AND  REPORTED  BY 
UNITED  STATES  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
PROVEN  FASTER,  MORE  EFFECTIVE  THAN  BLACK  LIGHT  ALONE. 


•  ELECTRA  CHARGE  IS  THE  LATEST  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY 

•  ULTRA  POWERFUL  DOUBLE  LIGHT  RAY  BEAMS  CLEAR  A 
3  ACRE  RADIUS 

•  PRIMARY  ATTRACTOR:  BLACK  LIGHT  RAY  TUBE 

•  SECONDARY  ATTRACTOR:  GREEN  LIGHT  RAY  TUBE 

•  ACTUALLY  DISINTEGRATES  ALL  FLYING  INSECTS, 
NO  BAGS  TO  EMPTY,  NO  DEAD  BUGS  TO  CLEAN  UP 


READ  WHAT  SOME  OF  OUR 
SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  SAY: 


I  experimented  with  tliis  type  of  bug  liiller 
at  A  &  M  Coliege  of  Texas  .  .  .  and  found 
it  most  satisfactory  .  .  .  found  the  farth- 
est any  bug  traveled  to  the  light  was  one 
and  one-half  miles  in  any  one  night. 

J.  M.  G.,  Sr.,  El  Campo,  Texas 

...  the  fixture  works  beautifully  and  does 
all  that  you  promised  it  to. 

C.  F.  M.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Just  a  short  testimonial  regarding  the 
ELECTRA  - CHARGE  INSECT  -  DESTROYER  we 
received  last  Thursday  .  .  .  it's  doing 
Everything  as  advertised. 

H.  0.  A.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

.  .  .  arrived  in  time  for  us  to  take  to  our 
summer  place,  where  we  have  used  it  with 
great  success  and  complete  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  B.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  another  of  your  Insect  de- 
stroyers. The  one  I  have  works  fine. 

C.  H.  S.,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

The  two  units  operating  on  my  ranch  are 
so  satisfactory,  I  would  like  to  purchase 
another  one.'  B.  G.  0.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  Jersey  mosquito  is  known  throughout 
the  world  as  the  worst  in  existence.  One 
of  your  ELECTRA  CHARGE  INSECT-DE- 
STROYER has  beaten  them  completely 
throughout  my  property. 

H.  C.  S.,  Manahawkin,  N.  J. 


ONLY 
ELECTRA  CHARGE 
DARES  MAKE  THIS 
SENSATIONAL 
GUARANTEE! 

1.  Within  30  minutes  you  must  see 
no  living  flying  insects  on  your 
property. 

2.  While  your  unit  is  in  operation, 
any  fly,  mosquito,  or  flying  pest  that 
comes  near  your  property  will  be  in- 
stantly drawn  to  the  ELECTRA- 
CHARGE, and  IMMEDIATELY  DE- 
STROYED. 

3.  The  ELECTRA  CHARGE  will  oper- 
ate efficiently  both  inside  and  out- 
side your  house.  It  will  destroy  all 
flying  insects  regardless  of  temper- 
ature, humidity,  fog,  rain. 

4.  You  need  no  sprays,  chemicals. 
It  is  odorless,  harmless  to  humans 
and  household  effects. 

REGULARLY-$39.95  ...  NOW  ONLY 
-$19.95  PLUS  $2.00  SAFE  HAN- 
DLING, INSURANCE,  AND  DELIVERY 
CHARGE. 

©  1967,  Electra-Charge  Co. 


•  NOISELESS-FOR  USE  OUTDOORS  AND  INDOORS 

•  OPERATES  ELECTRICALLY  FOR  PENNIES  PER  MONTH 

•  NO  CHEMICALS,  NO  DANGEROUS  SPRAYS  OR  ODOR 

•  PERFECT  FOR  HOMES-SHOPPING  CENTERS- 
DRIVE-INS-DAIRY  BARNS- 
SERVICE  STATIONS-RESTAURANTS 

•  UNIQUE  NEW  FLY  AND  MOSQUITO  BAITER 


The  brilliant  new  ELECTRA-CHARGE  INSECT-DESTROYER 
utilizing  both  black  and  green  light  represents  the  latest 
scientific  advance  in  insect  destruction.  Tested  and  re- 
ported by  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  and  Purdue  Uni- 
versity Agricultural  Extention  Service.  They  found  that 
of  the  many  flying  insects  that  are  attracted  by  light, 
most  are  attracted  to  BLACK  LIGHT.  HOWEVER,  THE  RE- 
MAINDER ARE  ATTRACTED  BY  GREEN  LIGHT.  For  this 
reason,  the  ELECTRA-CHARGE  INSECT-DESTROYER  offers 
this  new,  scientific,  UNBEATABLE  COMBINATION,  which 
guarantees  to  destroy  houseflies,  mosquitoes,  gnats, 
sandflies  and  all  other  harmful,  destructive,  disease- 
carrying,  flying  pests. 

The  all  new  ELECTRA-CHARGE  INSECT-DESTROYER  is 
the  most  powerful  and  ONLY  one  of  its  kind  on  the  market 
today,  actually  clearing  a  3  acre  area  of  all  harmful  fly- 
ing insects.  Its  ultra  powerful  BLACK  AND  GREEN  beams 
draw  insects  like  a  magnet,  destroying  them  before  eggs 
are  laid,  at  the  height  of  the  mating  season.  Insects 
actually  seem  to  disappear  as  they  enter  the  ELECTRA- 
CHARGE DESTROYER  because  they  are  instantly  pulver- 
ized by  the  grid  wires  inside  the  unit. 

The  unit  is  absolutely  safe,  includes  6  ft.  of  weather- 
proof, outdoor  cord,  U.L.  approved.  It  is  as  decorative 
as  a  designer  lamp  and  includes  a  beautiful  gold-colored 
hanging  chain. 


MAIL  THIS  NO-RISK  COUPON  TODAY! 


ELECTRA-CHARGE  CO.  Dept.  AL-5 

1  Continental  Avenue,  Forest  Hills,  N.Y.  11375 

Yes,  I  am  willing  to  tr7  the  ELECTRA-CHARGE  INSECT-DESTROYER  at 
YOUR  risk  for  30  days.  Send  me  immediately  your  new  exclusive 
blackligtit-greenlight  unit  with  features  found  on  no  other  machine. 
I  am  saving  $20.00  off  the  regular  selling  price,  and  it  must  live-up 
to  your  amazing  guarantee,  or  I  may  return  it  for  a  full  refund  of 

my  purchase  price.  I  enclose  $19.95  plus  $2.00  each  for   

machines.  Allow  up  to  4  weeks  for  delivery. 

□  Cash  □  Check  □  Money  Order 
NAME  


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


STATE   ZIP.. 
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THE  MANY  FACES  OF  AIR  POLLUTION 

 (Continued  from  page  52)  


doesn't  seem  to  offer  obstacles  that  are 
any  more  insurmountable  than  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  battery-  or  turbine- 
driven  car.  None  of  the  three  are  im- 
mediately practical  in  terms  of  what  the 
public  is  used  to  in  combined  cost  and 
performance.  All  three  have  been  suc- 
cessfully made  and  operated  on  a  hang- 
the-cost-and-nuisance  basis.  Steam  and 
battery  cars  were  used  by  the  public  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  turbines  never 
were. 

If  we  actually  switch  to  a  battery  auto, 
the  loss  of  the  giant  American  gasoline 
market  would  be  a  body  blow  to  our 
petroleum  industry  and  to  everybody 
economically  related  to  it.  The  auto  in- 
dustry can  hardly  desire  battery  cars  even 
though  it  would  make  and  sell  them.  De- 
troit would  virtually  have  to  tear  itself 
apart  and  start  all  over,  taking  some 
years  to  retool  and  then  facing  nobody- 
knows-how-many-years  of  headaches  be- 
fore all  the  bugs  were  out  of  a  battery 
car  after  the  first  feasible  ones  were  be- 
ing produced.  What  would  happen  to 
service  stations,  if  their  job  was  to  re- 
place, recharge  and  store  untold  tons  of 
batteries  each  day  instead  of  handling 
liquid  gasoline  via  pumps  from  under- 
ground storage  tanks?  It  is  hard  to  visu- 
alize. 

SOMEDAY  THERE  WILL  be  no  more  pe- 
troleum, but  in  the  present  crisis  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  major  industries 
involved  will  break  their  backs  to  find 
ways  to  use  gasoline  in  cars  without  suf- 
focating us  all.  The  Esso  research  labs  say 
they  are  on  the  trail  of  an  "evaporative 
loss  control  device"  that  might  catch  gas- 
oline vapors  from  gas  tank  and  carbure- 
tor, trap  them  in  charcoal,  and  finally 
feed  them  back  into  the  engine.  This 
might  cut  another  90  pounds  a  year  from 
unwanted  emissions,  they  suggest.  Atlan- 
tic-Richfield  expects  to  announce  a  dif- 
ferent device  to  do  the  same  job  in  the 
near  future,  as  well  as  a  recirculating 
gimmick  to  reduce  nitrogen  oxide  emis- 
sions by  burning  them  in  a  mixture  that 
also  includes  some  of  the  unburned  hy- 
drocarbons in  a  car's  exhaust. 

The  auto  companies,  answering 
charges  that  the  devices  now  in  use  in 
California  lose  too  much  efficiency  as 
the  car  ages,  say  that  they  were  early 
models  and  their  newer  equipment  will 
be  better.  They  also  say  that  garagemen 
aren't  well-enough  trained  yet  to  keep 
the  devices  in  top  shape,  and  intensive 
training  programs  are  being  conducted. 

At  present,  however,  only  time  will 
tell  if  today's  promises  for  tomorrow 
actually  pan  out.  Where  do  we  go  if  they 
don't?  This  is  a  completely  unanswered 
question  if  a  substitute  automobile 
doesn't  pan  out  either.  Legal  restrictions 


on  the  use  of  automobiles  may  follow, 
or  a  speeding  up  of  some  of  the  far-out 
suggestions  for  better,  faster,  more  effi- 
cient, more  comfortable  public  transpor- 
tation to  woo  people  away  from  excess 
auto  use.  Something  will  have  to  be  done. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  general 
public  use  of  battery  or  turbine  autos  are 
so  complex  that  they  are  worth  full  stories 
of  their  own.  George  A.  Hoffman,  UCLA 
research  engineer,  took  a  good,  broad 
look  at  the  battery  auto  in  the  Oct.  1966, 
Scientific  American  magazine.  There's 
no  problem  at  all  to  making  a  short-haul, 
slow-speed  delivery  truck  run  by  battery. 
Your  editor's  grandmother  did  her  shop- 
pingin  downtown  Hartford  more  than  a 
generation  ago  in  a  private  battery  car, 
and  bread  and  milk  delivery  were  com- 
mon in  battery  panel  trucks  back  then. 

But  to  put  a  battery  car  on  the  road  at 
popular  prices  that  will  perform  on  a  par 
with  gasoline  cars,  and  that  won't  need 
a  massive  weight  of  freshly  charged  bat- 
teries after  a  relatively  short  haul,  is  at 
present  impossible. 

Intensive  battery  research  is  under  way 
to  come  up  with  a  kind  of  battery  that 
will  produce  gas-engine  performance  in 
speed  and  range  and  acceleration  within 
permissible  weight  and  cost  limits.  Hope, 
not  results,  is  all  that  has  come  from  it 
yet.  None  of  the  pilot  battery  cars  that 
have  already  been  made  meets  these 
standards. 

Chrysler  has  abandoned  its  pilot  model 
turbine  cars.  High  cost,  excess  heat  prob- 
lems and  slow  acceleration  weren't  over- 
come. Turbine  engines  seem  feasible  for 
big  trucks,  not  for  passenger  cars.  The 
cost  problem  centers  in  the  terrific  heat, 
which  could  melt  the  cast  iron  engine 
block  of  a  gasoline  car.  Stainless  steel, 
used  in  airplane  engines,  is  entirely  out 
of  the  price  range  of  the  ordinary  auto 
user.  Getting  rid  of  the  great  heat  of  a 
turbine  engine  safely  around  your  ga- 
rage, driveway  or  on  the  way  to  the  super- 
market, can  also  be  accomplished  in  the 
price-range  of  commercial  trucks,  but 
not  for  what  you  want  to  pay  for  a  car. 

So  what?  Three  major  oil  companies 
expect  shortly  to  announce  "smogless" 
modifications  of  standard  automobiles, 
at  an  extra  cost  not  to  exceed  $250.  They 
expect  the  changes  to  comply  fully  with 
Los  Angeles'  rugged  standards.  Will  they 
do  it?  Wait  and  see. 

With  more  than  200  million  tons  of 
pollutants  poured  into  the  air  each  year 
in  this  country,  and  with  no  promise  but 
that,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  will 
double  and  double  again,  something  is 
going  to  give. 

At  present,  the  technicians  are  racing 
to  find  an  out,  with  the  breath  of  public 
and  political  pressures  hot  on  their  necks. 

THE  END 


TESTIMONY  IN  OPPOSITION 
TO  THE  CONSULAR  TREATY  WITH 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

 (Continued  from  page  31)  


It  is  true  that  the  morale  among  our 
troops  in  Vietnam  is  outstanding.  But  many 
of  the  men  there  with  whom  we  have  had 
contact,  both  personally  and  through  cor- 
respondence, are  puzzled  and  disturbed  by 
what  they  consider  to  be  an  illogical  and 
dangerous  East-West  policy  on  the  part  of 
their  government.  They  are  being  asked  by 
that  government  to  bear  the  brunt  of  its  pol- 
icies in  the  "hot  war"  with  Communism; 
they  need  to  know  that  its  "cold  war"  poli- 
cies are  equally  realistic  and  that  both  have 
the  same  objective. 

The  American  Legion  respectfully  urges 
that  this  Committee  not  act  favorably  on 
the  pending  Consular  Convention  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Thank  you. 

A  Brief  Consular  History 

The  U.S.  recognized  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1933.  Maxim  Litvinoff  gave  President 
F.  D.  Roosevelt  many  promises,  each 
broken  so  fast  that  WiUiam  C.  Bullit, 
who  had  urged  recognition,  urged  that 
it  end.  Consulates  were  agreed  to.  Soon 
the  Soviets  had  them  in  New  York,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Only  in 
WW2  did  they  permit  us  one — in  Vladi- 
vostok, 5,000  miles  from  Leningrad — to 
speed  our  war  aid  to  them.  We  never 
had  another. 

In  1948  Mrs.  Oksana  Kasenkina,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Soviet  N.Y.  consulate, 
leaped  from  a  third  floor  window.  The 
Soviets  dragged  her  back,  but  had  to  put 
her  in  a  New  York  hospital.  Red  officials 
tried  to  make  her  swear  she'd  not  been 
held  against  her  will.  But  she  cried,  "You 
kept  me  prisoner!"  The  Reds  demanded 
that  we  hand  her  over.  The  outrage  grew 
until  we  sent  the  Soviet  consul  home  as 
persona  non  grata.  They  retaliated  by 
closing  their  consulates  and  ours  in  Vladi- 
vostok. Until  the  Senate  OK'd  the  new 
treaty  in  March,  that  was  the  end  of  our 
consular  relations.  The  legal  rights  of 
Americans  in  Russia,  which  the  new 
treaty  tries  to  buy  by  giving  the  Reds 
unusual  immunity  here,  is  a  tired  old 
story.  The  State  Dep't  warned  F.D.R. 
in  1933  that  if  they  weren't  granted 
before  recognition  they  never  would  be. 
And  they  never  have  been.  (See  "When 
F.D.R.  Recognized  the  Soviet  Union," 
American  Legion  Magazine,  Oct.  1965). 

R.B.P. 


The  American  Legion  Shopper  Sec- 
tion, on  the  opposite  page  is  pre- 
sented as  a  service  to  readers  and 
advertisers.  All  products  are  sold 
with  a  money-back  guarantee.  When 
ordering,  please  allow  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time  for  handling  and 
shipping.  Be  sure  to  include  Zip 
Code  number  along  with  your  ad- 
dress. 
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SSHOPPER 


NEED  TABLES? 

k  SAVE  MONEY  I  A 


AUTOMATIC  SEW-AWL  does  professional 
job  with  heavy-duty  stitch.  Sews  leather, 
nylon,  canvas,  plastic,  other  heavy  ma- 
terials. Comes  with  60  ft.  waxed  thread, 
needles,  easy-to-follow  directions.  $1.88 
ppd.  (Extra  needles,  thread  always  avail- 
able.) Barclay,  Dept.  67,  170-30  Jamaica 
Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432. 


YOUTHFUL  LOOK  in  Pi  Peer  Slim-Master. 
No-roll  abdominal  panel;  foam  rubber 
back  support;  mesh  detachable  pouch. 
Won't  ride  or  slip.  $5.95  plus  250  postage. 
Send  waist  size.  Satisfaction  guar,  or 
money  back  if  returned  ppd.  within  30 
days.  Piper  Brace,  Dept.  AL-57A,  811 
Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 


ACCORDIONS  from  Italy.  Over  40  famous 
name  standard,  electronic  models  at  sav- 
ings of  1/2  and  more.  Small  down  payment, 
easy  terms;  5-day  home  trial;  free  bonus 
gifts;  big  trade-in  allowances;  savings  on 
accessories.  Free  catalogs,  price  list;  Ac- 
cordion Corp.  of  America,  Dept.  A57F, 
5535  W.  Belmont,  Chicago,  III.  60641. 


MAGNA-FI  makes  close  work,  fine  print 
look  big.  Frees  hands;  lets  you  work  faster. 
Can  even  be  worn  with  bifocals.  Hinged 
lens  swings  out  of  way  when  not  in  use. 
$7.95  with  removable  2'/2  diopter  lens; 
extra  3  diopter  lens  available  at  $2.98  ad- 
ditional. Nel-King,  Dept.  AL-57MF,  811 
Wyandotte,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 


FOOTFORM  TENNIS  SHOE  has  wide  "Mun 
son"  toe;  white  net-cord  uppers;  extra- 
strong  toe  cap  &  sole  wrapper;  tough  Vul- 
Crepe  soles;  arch-support  insoles.  Made  in 
Sweden;  sizes  6-12,  EEE  wide.  $8.95  de- 
livered. Send  for  free  catalog  of  other  shoe 
styles  sizes  5-13,  EE  to  EEEEE  wide.  Hitch- 
cock Shoes,  Hingham  E-5,  Mass.  02043. 


FREE  CATALOG 


MONUMENTS.  Choose  from  50  genuine 
granite  monuments  and  markers  at  quarry- 
to-you  prices.  Inscribed  with  full  name, 
dates  at  no  extra  cost.  Low  down  payment; 
terms  as  little  as  $1.25  a  week.  Firm  pays 
freight  to  destination.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. For  free  catalog,  write:  Rockdale  Mon- 
ument Co.,  Dept.  31-E,  Joliet,  111.  60434. 
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AMERICAN  WELDERS,  Inc. 
Dept.  L,  Osage  Beach,  Mo.  65065 


HEAVY  DUTY-ARC  WELDER  $ 

5  YEAR  GUARANTEE  ONLY 

1967  Arc  Welder,  works  on  110  volt  house  line.  No  experience  necossnry.  Braze, 
solder,  cut  or  weld  any  metal  up  to  'i  "  thick.  Generates  up  to  10.00(1  degrees  o( 
heat.  Nothing  else  to  buy.  complete  with  12  ft.  heavy  duty  power  cable.  1/16"  and 
^'elamg  and  brazmg  rods,  helmet  and  instructions.  Order  on  10  day  money  back 
trial.  Five  year  repair  or  replacement  guarantee.  Send  $3.00  pay  515.9,5  plus 
C.O.D.  and  postage  when  delivered,  or  send  S18.95  and  we  pay  postage.  Over 
.500,000  now  in  use.  Direct  from  factory. 

Do  Not  confuse  thit  new  Improved  welder  with  other  unit*  telling  for 
leis.  Thi»  i»  an  American  made,  heavy  duty,  deluxe  model. 


SEPTIC  TANK  TROUBLE? 

NORTHEL  Reactivator 
works  to  keep  septic  tank 
and  cesspool  clean.  A 
bacteria  concentrate 
breaks  up  solids  and 
grease — works  to  pre- 
vent overflow,  back-up, 
odors.  Regular  use  can 
save  costly  pumping  or 
digging.  Simply  mix  dry  powder  in  water, 
flush  down  toilet.  Non-poisonous,  non- 
caustic.  Money  back  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction. Six  months'  supply,  $3.35 ;  full 
year's  supplv  only  $6.00.  postpaid. 
NORTHEL  DISTRIBUTORS,  AL-5 

P.O.   Box    1103,   Minneapolis.    Minnesota,  55440 


FOR  RUPTURE 
RELIEF 

AMAZING  ^EW-/lF£ 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Compares  in  quality  and  comfort  with  elastic  trusses 
costing  twice  as  much!  Elastic  body  band  expands  and 
contracts  with  each  body  movement.  DROPPED-FRONT 
design  keeps  broad,  -flat  foam  rubber  pad  low  and  in 
place.  No  fitting — easy  one-buckle  adjustment.  Padded, 
adjustable  leg  straps.  Balanced  support  for  single  or 
double  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Washable.  For  men, 
women.  Send  hip  measurement.  Money-back  guaran- 
tee if  returned  postpaid  within  30  days. 

KINLEN  COMPANY  .  Dept.  AL-57P 
809  Wyandotte  St.  •  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


ORDER  DIRECT  FROM 

FREE 

MONROE 
CATALOG 


Why  pay  fancy  prices  for  folding  tables?  Order 
DIRECT  from  MONROE!  Almost  100,000  customers 
save  time,  trouble  and  MONEY  by  buying  tables  this 
easy,  low-cost  way!  Mail  coupon  now  for  FREE  catalog! 
[-  The  MONROE  Co.  69  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054  — i 
I    Please  send  me  your  latest  direct-price  catalog. 


L 


Name  _ 
Address 
City  


_State-_ 


-Zip- 


:_J 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 

iMokeSmollVpeJ 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  newspaper,  telephone  book,  recipes, 
Bible,  and  do  close  work  easily.  Goodlook- 
ing  stylish  amber  frames.  Wear  like  regular 
glasses,  SEE  CLEARER  INSTANTLY. 
Not  Rx  or  for  astigmatism  or  diseases  of 
the  eye.  10  Day  Home  Trial.  Send  age, 
sex.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
On  arrival  pay  postman  only  $4,  plus 
C.O.D  or  send  $4,  and  we  pay  postage. 
PRECISION  OPTICAICO.  Pepl.34-E.  Rochelle,  ill. 


MORE  BRILLIANT  than  DIAMONDS  says  Reader's  Di- 
gest, SatEvePost  about  this  new,  man-made 
jewel  Titania!  For  settings  of  your  choice  only 
S12  per  carat;  a  1-ct  man's  box  14K  ring  is  only 
.S37;  m'lady's  1-ct  fishtail  a  mere  $29.  No  more 
federal  tax.  Write  for  FREE  HANDY  RING 
SIZE  CHART  &  120  PAGE  FULL  COLOR 
JEWELRY  CATALOG.  TEN  day  MONEt  back  guarantee 
Lapidary  Company  Dept.  AL-19 
511  E.AST  12  STREET       •       NEW  YORK  9,  N.  ^ 


Dahlias!  10  For  $1 

For  quick  action,  10  blooming  size  healthy 
Dahlia  roots  only  $1.  Order  30  for  $2.50 
and  get  12  imported  Holland  Anemone 
Tubers  free  of  extra  cost.  If  C.O.D.  postage 
extra.  Cash  orders  add  40c  shipped  post- 
paid. Dahlias  will  be  giant  decorative  and 
double  ball  type.  Red,  yellow,  lavender, 
pink,  bronze,  etc.  as  available.  Plant  as  late 
as  July.  Guaranteed  to  bloom  this  season  or 
replacement  free.  Michigan  Bulb  Co.,  Dept. 
DP-1403,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49502. 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"New  pad,  eh,  Sarge?' 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


'BEATNIKS  ANONYMOUS' 

"You  say  there's  actually  an  organization  called  'Beatniks  Anonymous'? 
Smith  remarked  to  his  seatmate  as  they  rode  home  on  the  bus.  "How  does 
it  function?" 

"Well,"  replied  his  companion,  "if  a  member  feels  like  taking  a  bath, 
he  phones  another  member  who  rushes  over,  shuts  off  the  water,  and  sits 
with  him  until  the  feeling  passes." 

F.  G.  Kernan 


ARM  OF  THE  LAW 
A  lawyer,  defending  a  man  accused  of  housebreaking,  said  to  the 
court: 

"Your  Honor,  I  submit  that  my  client  did  not  break  into  the  house 
at  all.  He  found  the  parlor  window  open  and  merely  inserted  his  right 
arm  and  removed  a  few  trifling  articles.  Now,  my  client's  arm  is  not 
himself,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  you  can  punish  the  whole  individual 
for  an  offense  committed  by  only  one  of  his  limbs." 

The  judge  considered  this  for  several  moments,  and  then  replied: 

"That  argument  is  very  well  put.  Following  it  logically,  I  sentence 
the  defendant's  arm  to  one  year's  imprisonment.  He  can  accompany 
it  or  not,  as  he  chooses." 

The  defendant  smiled,  and  with  his  lawyer's  assistance  unscrewed 
his  cork  arm  and,  leaving  it  in  the  courtroom,  walked  out. 

F.  S.  MiLLHAM 


LEAVE  HIM  TO  HEAVEN 

Caught  telling  a  lie,  little  Larry's  mother  asked  him  how  he  thought 

he'd  ever  get  to  Heaven. 

After  a  moment  of  serious  tiiinking,  Larry  answered  brightly: 

"I'll  run  in  and  out  and  in  and  out  and  keep  slannning  the  door  until 

someone  says,  'For  Heaven's  sake,  either  come  in  or  stay  out,'  then  I'll  go  in!!" 

Jim  Henry 


SOMETHING  TO  THINK  ABOUT 
Things  could  be  worse.  Suppose  all  the 
remedies  proposed  by  politicians  had 
been  tried? 

Dan  Bennett 

KOOKIE  LINES 

I  would  like  to  consign  to  coldest  Siberia 
Or  to  the  darkest  African  jungles 
All  of  those  who  insist  upon  saying, 
"That's  the  way  the  cookie  crumbles." 

There  are  also  those  I  could  cheerfully 
strangle 

Or  at  the  very  least  call  the  cops; 

These  are  the  ones  whose  favorite  line  is, 

"That's  the  way  the  mop  flops." 

William  Lqdge 

POINT  KILLER'S  TACTIC 
Squelch:  To  sweep  someone  off  his  feat. 

Raymond  J.  Cvikota 

RABBLE  GABBLE 

One  human  trait  that  puzzles  me— 

And  I've  no  cause  to  doubt  il- 
ls how  the  folks  who  know  the  least 
Can  be  so  fluent  about  it. 

S.  Omar  Barker 

COMPLEX  SENTENCE 
Then  there  was  the  bride  who  worried 
that  her  imperfect  past  might  make  her 
future  tense. 

Ramon  S.  Usry,  Jr. 

CRITIQUE 

When  setting  meals  before  her  spouse, 
Most  brides  must  vie  with  mother. 
Not  me,  for  years  around  our  house. 
My  thorn  has  been  another. 

Tonight  his  words  were  so  sincere, 
"This  stew  is  perfect.  Marge." 
I  melted  when  he  said,  "My  Dear, 
You've  beat  the  ol'  mess  sarge." 

Margaret  Vogel 


"I'm  running  away,  Gramps,  will  you  come 
and  get  me?" 
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These  are  The  Sure  Ones. 


This  is  their  social  security  number 


It's  the  number  they  count  on  for  unvarying 
quality  in  any  kind  of  drink.  And  it  never  lets  them 
down.  They  pour  it,  mix  it,  chill  it,  shake  it,  stir  it, 
and  it's  always  the  same.  Quality. 

They  serve  it  at  birthdays,  weddings,  reunions, 
anniversaries,  cocktail  parties,  housewarmings,  and 
it's  always  the  same.  Quality. 

And  that's  why  they're  called  The  Sure  Ones. 
They  never  have  to  worry  about  their  whiskey. 

Seagram's  7  Grown— The  Sure  One 


Seagram  Distillers  Co.,  N.Y.C.  Blended  Whiskey.  86  Proof.  65%  Grain  Neutral  Spirits. 


Get  extet  flavor: 
Pipe  tobacco 

in  a  filter 
cigarette! 


PIPE  TOBACCO  IN  A  FILTER  CIGARETTE 


Taste  the  one  cigarette  that 
can  give  you  extra  flavor 
and  lots  of  it. 
Half  and  Half— the  cigarette 
made  from  pipe  tobacco. 
Once  you  sample  that  rich 
tobacco  flavor  and  aroma, 
you'll  never  be  quite  satisfied 
with  any  other  cigarette  again. 


